GENERAL LIBRARY, 
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SPOR rerereaererekerectererkz 
FOUR SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


“The Work of the Greatest Literary Interest of the Year.” 


Che Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson 


Edited by Two Volumes Illustrated by 
SIDNEY COLVIN 8v0, $5.00 net GUERIN ann PEIXOTTO 
‘« There is but one great letter-writer in the English tongue who may be ranked with Stevenson in this class; 
, to follow personal predilection we should call Stevenson, indeed, the greatest letter-writer in the English language. 


: The soul of the-man shines out clear and strong, and a more charming, buoyant, brave, glad soul we 
have rarely seen.’’—New York Commercial Advertiser. 
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A Holiday Book to Remember. 
Fisherman's Duck. 


By HENRY VAN DYKE, 
With 13 full-page illustrations by prominent artists. Crown 800, $2.00. 


*«Dr. van Dyke has brought from the brooks and the woods a fresh and genuine note into our literature—a 
note in which one hears the fall of water, the stir of leaves, and the sound of men moving and speaking. The 
twelve chapters which make up this book of stories and sketches have a delightful breeziness of spirit and a sincere lite- 


rarycharm. . . . In these chapters Dr. van Dyke makes courage, cheerfulness, kindness, and loyalty more 
credible and winning.’’— The Outlook. 





“ The Christmas Book of the Year.” 
santa Claus’s ‘Partner. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
Richly illustrated in colors by W. Glackens, 12m0, $1.50. 


«« A charming and dainty Christmas story. . . . The book is a new and triumphant proof of Mr. 
Page’s powers both as an artist of tender sentiment and as an adept in the delineation of character. The story 
abounds in touches of exquisite feeling.”’—-Chicago Tribune. 


‘It is a lovely story, beautiful in conception and beautiful in execution; and the publishers have made a 
charming, old-fashioned book of it.’’—The Outlook. 





“ 4 Book Noble and Ennobling.” 
In Connection with 
The De Willoughby Claim. 


12mo, $1.50. By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 12mo, $1.50 


««Mrs. Burnett’s delineation of character is masterly, showing a large comprehension of humanity, sympathies 
broad and deep, reverence for the soul of man, under whatever garb or guise. . . . Her characters are master- 
pieces of creation, and their range is a wide one. She has created a distinctly unique character. We are happier 
and better for knowing Tom De Willoughby. He deserves a place beside those other heroes of unselfishness, Wil- 


liam Dobbin and Thomas Newcome. . . . A book not only a literary event, but noble and ennobling,’’— 
New York Times Saturday Review. 
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CALIFORNIA, ies, West 23d Stree 
MAkiBCKOe UGH SCHOOL for GIRL. Ss 
Mrs. Groros A, CaswELL, Principal, 


DELAWARE, 5 EBB eo Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEB 
pte Fae and ney School ve Girls. Students are 





prepared for 


DistTRIcT oF COLUMBIA. et Columbia Heights, 
1225 Princeton 
r.and Mrs. OTTO TORNE Y SIMON 
will receive into their home five young ladies 
wishing to study music or languages, and to have the 
advantage | of a winter in Washi ngton. 


MARYLAND, , Baltimore, 1 122 and 124 24 W.I Franklin St. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
genoa for Girls.—87th year will woste September 
28, 1899. Mrs, H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal 
Miss E. D. HuntLey, Associate Principal. 








MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY § SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept. si, 1899. Freee res for Coneee. wanes 
of School, Miss M. C. . CARTER, Miss 8. R. CaRTE 





Massacuvusetts, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 


OWDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 


for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes et ore T be 8. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, S T) 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
M?*s. COMEG YS AND MISS BELL’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Students prepared for college. 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
8. 


School for Girls. Established in 1 Circular “4 
1350 Pine 8t., Phila., Pa. 





application. Opens Sept. 28, 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, oy th MASS. 
2th Year ns Octobe 
I potrueiere—o- Cc. 
PHILIP HALE, 
PRATT, Modellin 
tive Desi gn; EB. W. EME SON. STONE, Doce ‘ A. K. 
CROSS, ve. Free use of Museum Galle- 
ries, Paige oreign Scholarship for men and 
women, Helen Hamblen ee Ten Free 
pone porate Hens Six prizes in money. or circulars 
an 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 








School Agenctes. 


‘WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Everett 0. yeen, & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. . Ave., Washington. 
166 Fifth Ave., New York. tid Cent. Bdg. —_ee 
se Cooper Bdg. » Denver. 25 King 8t., 
878 Wabash roe ,Chicago, 525 Stine'n’ Bk. 8 Angeles. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY. 
all Soaken wine aah a eticcshuie* kaa Piro iashons in 
obtaining positions. ” HARLAN P. FReNCH, Aon iseeaee. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY. Oldest and bent wh in the U.S. 
Established 1855. . 14th 8t., N. Y. 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

wM. 0. PRATT, Mgr., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















Teachers, ete. 
( H4ahes W, whe gf Z utor for Har- 
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Readers and Writers have beef Waiting for this 
Pp 
Pull-of-Matter, Mode Reference Book, 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. | ~ 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


Large 8vo, 989 pages, cloth, leather back, net, $2.50; 
Sheep, $4.00; Indexed, 50c. additional. 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
and 1,225 Pictorial IMustrations. 


Gent goctpat dh Fedlibet of rice’ by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


8 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 








Travel. 
GOING ABROAD on a bicycle trip? Send for 
“Bicye Notes for Tourists ‘Abroad. 10 cents in 
Stamps. Splendid new steamers 


LEYLAND LINE 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
irst cabin, winter, $40 and up. Steamer 
Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 8 feet in length, now in 
service, others’ bui ~* i Applications received 
now for berths in 1900 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 
11g State Street, Boston. 


Winter Tour. 





A_ high-class private will sail Jan 20, 
by North German av Line, for Southern 
rey t, oe. Fe y, the Riviera, Paris (Exposi- 
tion), ‘and Lon Duration of trip, four months, 
at once = itineraries and erences to 
MRS. M. D. FRAZAR, 
72 Globe Building, - ° Boston, Mass. 





THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 
Oriental parties leave New York peermeey 
y 2 April 16 Barony Naps ai | 
7) wor ndependent steams an 
Orient railway tickets. § Pal taducempents hubs 
and socteties. Il ay ae itineraries free. 

and CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 609-610 Tremont 
Passion Building, Boston; 70 "broadway, St. Paul 
Play. Building, New York Cit: 1 Chestnut St., 
Pail adelphia; 631 1 Marois) Butlding Chicago” 
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Egypt and Palestine. 


A leisurely tour, sailing in February. Paris Exposi- 
tion on our return. Address H. W. DUNNING, Ph.D., 
Room 106, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 
Private parties conducted by Prof. CAMILLE THUR- 
WANGER, 31 Pierce aoe Boston. Pocket Guide 
Book of Paris free; send sta: 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 
the year. Modern con aounsenens 
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Open ail 
f aeees. Illustrated phiets on 
: si GAR DSE a 





DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Friulein ee BS a ge a of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has Lindenau-Platz, 
New house, eonvenitetier  etunied, with southern 
pees: "Equipped w with modern appointments; 








We buy and sell bills of exchange to 
LETTERS and make Cable Transfers of Money on 
Europe, Australia, and -e h Africa; 
— make collections and 
reial and Travellers’ brie availa- 

ble in all parts of the world 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO. 


No. 59 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 


CREDIT, 





TWO STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology. 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 
New Revised Edition. 

Write for circulars. For sale by all booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Phila. 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By L. C. Boname,2s8 South 16th St.,Philadelphia 
A carefully graded course, m ite for 
entrance examination at college. - 
tion and thoro' 
From , Boston: “A well . Teach- 
po c 4 aon will “and the three books helpful and inte- 











TRANSLATIONS . a. REPRINTS. 
Vol. IV., No. 1. 20 cents. 


The Early Cristian Ps i Persecutions, 
et g RS, T NT OF HISTORY, 


PR une of 
CHOOL piled SALE. rey with pea oe 


Gia Heist al tere 





on iberal tere 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
at SCHERMERHORN'S, 8 East 1th 8... Y. 
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A Delightful Series of Holiday Books. 








The Beacon Biographies 


Edited by M. A. DeWOLFE HOWE 


The following volumes are now ready: 


JOHN BROWN FREDERICK DOUGLASS | 
By JOSEPH EDGAR CHAMBERLIN By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 
PHILLIPS BROOKS NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE ’ 

By THE EDITOR By MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS 

THOMAS PAINE _ sy ELLery sepGwick 
AARON BURR ROBERT E. LEE 
By HENRY CHILDS MERWIN By W. P. TRENT ' 
DAVID G. FARRAGUT JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
By JAMES BARNES By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, JR. 


DANIEL WEBSTER _ By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Among those in preparation are 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
By JOHN BURROUGHS By LINDSAY SWIFT 
EDWIN BOOTH ULYSSES S. GRANT 
By CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND By OWEN WISTER 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER SAM HOUSTON 
By W. B. SHUBRICK CLYMER By SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT 
STEPHEN DECATUR THOMAS JEFFERSON 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY By THOMAS E. WATSON 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON By JAMEs SCHOULER 


HE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES were issued to meet what in the opinion of the Editor and the Publishers was a 
+ distinct need in American literature—a series of brief, well written, readable and authoritative biographies 
of eminent Americans, to include, in the end, all whose lives were notably distinctive or typical. 

In respect of manufacture, the Publishers have tried to make a set of ‘‘little books’’ which should surpass 
anything of the sort hitherto attempted in this country in all points of style and workmanlike thoroughness. Each 
volume measures 3%x51¢ inches, and is thus of a size to go handily into the pocket. The cover (in blind and gold 
on limp blue cloth) is by Mr. Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, who has done also the standing title-page for the series, 
which has been engraved on copper. The frontispiece portrait which accompanies each is in photogravure. The 
paper has heen selected with great care, and the type used is a new face specially cut. ; 

The notices of the Beacon Biographies in the reviews have been complimentary to a high degree. Thus the Bos j 

ton Herald says: ‘‘There is neither romanticism nor realism in the treatment; the effort is always toward the sanest, 
fairest, soundest reality.’’ ‘‘As carefully prepared, °” says the New York 7'imzs, ‘‘as if they were so many imperial 
uartos.’’ ‘‘The form of these little volumes,’’ according to the Nation, ‘‘and the general tastefulness of the get-up are 
electable.’’ ‘‘They do more than languidly interest,’’ says the Outlook; ‘‘they interest vividly; and their instruction 
is surprisingly comprehensive.’’ And the Churchman extends ‘‘a hearty welcome to this useful little series which 
tr bring many who shrink from attempting long volumes to better knowledge of the men who have impressed their 

personality on the history of their country or the character of their countrymen. ’’ 


Price, 75 cents a Volume, in Limp Cloth; $1.00, Bound in Blue Lambskin. 


Small, Maynard & Company 


Publishers—Boston. 
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Putnam’s New ‘Books. 


A Prisoner of the Khaleefa 


Twelve Years’ Captivity at Omdurman, By CHARLES NEUFELD. Illustrated 
with 36 photographs taken by the author. Second Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 


‘Mr. Neufeld has at any rate furnished us with a most thrilling and interesting volume, 
which will be read far and wide’ by vast numbers of our countrymen, over whom the mys- 
teries and tragic history of the Soudan have exercised an almost antique fascination.’’—-THE 


SPEAKER. 
Romance of the Feudal Chateaux 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. With 40 photogravure and other illustrations. 
8vo, $3.50. (Ready next week.) 


Mrs, Champney has chosen a few of the Feudal Chateaux as typical. She writes sympa- 
thetically concerning the ruins of these chateaux and the traditions which cling to them. 
Some of these traditions were told to her by simple people on the spot; others she has 
derived from the old chronicles. 


Life Beyond Death 


Being a review of the World’s Beliefs on the Subject, a consideration of Present 
Conditions of Thought and Feeling, Leading to the Question as to Whether it 
can be Demonstrated as a Fact. By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 8vo, $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Primitive Ideas—Ethnic Beliefsa—The Old Testamentand 
Immortality—Paul’s Doctrine of Death and the Other Life—Jesus and 
Immortality—The Other World and the Middle Ages—Protestant Be- 
lief Concerning Death and the Life Beyond—The Agnostic Reaction— 
The Spiritualistic Reaction—The World’s Condition and Needs as to 
Belief in Immortality—Probabilities Which Fall Short of Demonstra- 
tion—The Society for Psychical Research and the Immortal Life—Pos- 
sible Conditions of Another Life—Some Hints as to Personal Experi- 
ences and Opinions 


No problem sesses more interest for men than that contained in the question asked 
centuries ago, “If a man die, shall he live again?’’ The orthodox Christian lieves it to 
be the gift of God through the atoning sacrifice of Christ. Others seek a scientific demon- 
stration. To the former class Dr. Savage’s volume will not appee) 
nee book will be welcomed as a valuable contribution to the knowl 
tion. 


but to the latter group 
edge on this great ques- 


The volume includes a consideration of the work of the Society for Psychical Research 
and also an appendix giving some of the author’s own personal experiences in this line. Dr. 
Savage holds, as a provisional hypothesis, that continued existence is demonstrated, and that 
there have been at least some well-authenticated communications from persons in the other 


life. 
Bacteria 


Especially as they are related to the economy of nature, to industrial processes, and 
to the public health. By GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D.. F.B.8., etc.. Demonstrator 
of Bacteriology in King’s College, London. Science Series No.6. With 24 micro- 
photographs of actual organisms and over 70 other illustrations. 12mo, $2.00 


Professor Newman's volume is not a record of original work, nor is it a text-book for 
the laboratory, but it is of a less technical nature, being an attempt to set forth a popu- 
lar scientific statement of our present knowledge of bacteria. 4 

The oe pr Sey of biology to life and its problems has in recent years been nowhere 
more marked than in the realm of bacteriology. ‘Turn where we wili, we shall find the work 
of the unseen hosts of bacteria daily claiming more and more attention from practical people 
and there can be no doubt as to the advantage of a wider dissemination of the ascertain 
facts concerning them. As the world learns its intimate relation to science and the inter- 
dependence between its life and scientific truth, it may be expected more heartily to support 
science. 





Previously Published in the Science Series: 


1—The Study of Man. By A.C. HADDON. Illustrated. $2 00. 

2—The Groundwork of Science. By ST. GEORGE MIVART. $1.75. 
3—Rivers of North America.— By ISRAEL C. RUSSELL. Illustrated. $2.00. 
4—Earth Sculpture. By JAMES GEIKIE. Illustrated. $200. 
5—Volcanoes—By T. G. BONNEY. Illustrated. $2.00. 


The Religion of Israel to the Exile 


By Karu Bunppks, of the University of Strassburg, Germany. Fourth Series in the 
Course of American Lectures on the History of Religions, 1898-99. 12mo, $1.50. 


Previously Issued in the Series: 


Buddhism.—Its History anp Literature. By T. W. RHYS-DAVIDS. 
12mo. $1.50. 


‘As a clear and concise exposition of the subject Prof. Rhys-Davids’s book is unsur- 
passed, . . . The clearness and condensation of the work are remarkable, and it is 
doubtful if any exposition of the Buddhist doctrines has ever been made in English so 
satisfactory as this. . . . The book is an admirable hand-book of Buddhism, written from 
a point of view at once scholarly and unprejudiced, and will take a creditable place among 
books of its class.’’--PIONEER PRESS, St. Paul. 


2.—-Primitive Religions.—Reticions or Priwitive Proptes, By DANIEL 
G. BRINTON, 1%mo. $1.50, 


“That this volume will have a strong interest for the student of religious th 
observance goes without saying. The scholarship and 


ht and 
calm and an a hod of 
Dr. Brinton’s mind, and his reputation as an authority on anteropolog?, archeology, and 
comparative mythology, ensure as much.’’—~PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN. 


3.—Jewish Religious Life After the Exile. By REV. T, K, CHEYNE. 


12mo. $1.50 ; 
‘Few men are as well qualified as Canon Cheyne to discuss the Jewish literature and 


life of the period covered by this course, . . . exceedingly interesting and instructive.’’ 
~INDEPENDENT. 


The Eve of the Reformation in Great Britain. 


By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET. 8vo $3,50. 


A study of the religious life and thought of the English people during the period im- 
mediately preceding the rejection by Henry VIII, of the jurisdiction of Rome. 


* 4" Send for our New Illustrated Holiday Catalogue of 48 pages. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 w. asp st., New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


Holiday Books 








BACKLOG STUDIES 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Holiday Edi- 
tion, With 12- illustrations. and 13 head- 
pieces by EDMUND H. GARRETT. 12mo, $2.00, 


THE MARBLE FAUN 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Roman Edition. 
Illustrated with 48 fine pictures of famous 
sculptures, paintings, and historical locali- 
ties. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt top, $3.00. 


THE TENT ON THE BEACH 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER. Holiday Edition. With 
rubricated initials and 12 full-page illustra- 
tions by CHARLES H. and Marcia O. Woop- 
BURY. 12mo, $1.50. 


LOVELINESS 
A Story. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
With illustrations. Square 12mo, attract- 
ively bound, $1.00. 


THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 24 fine il- 
lustrations, $2.00. 

ott. peculiarly suitable and beautiful Christmas 


THE OTHER FELLOW 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


Eleven short stories told with the dash and 
dramatic effect, and the practised skill of his 
other volumes, and finely illustrated. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS 
Another of the delightful Thimblefinger 
books. By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, author 
of Uncle Remus. Fully illustrated by E. 
BOYD SMITH. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


AN UNKNOWN PATRIOT 
= S. CHILD, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 


An absorbing story of the “Secret Service” in 
Connecticut during the Revolution. 


THE WIFE OF HIS YOUTH 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT, author of “ The 
Conjure Wonian.”’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


A PRETTY TORY 


A Story of the Revolution. By JEANIE 
GOULD LINCOLN. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


UNDER THE CACTUS FLAG 
A Story of Life in Mexico. By NORA ARCHI- 
BALD SMITH. With 8 illustrations. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


A charming book for girls. By SARAH ORNE 
EWETT. With decorative cover and illus- 
rations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


| DOROTHY AND HER FRIENDS 


A delightful continuation of “Dorothy 
Deane,”’ by ELLEN OLNEY Kirk. With a de- 
corative cover and illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Some Illustrated Gift Books. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. | THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gilbert 


White. Edited by Grant Alien. With upwards of 200 Tiustrations by Fd 














mund H. New Covtalning Photogravure ‘ortralts of Thomas Pennant and 
By Kenneth Grahame, Daines Barrington; “ White's Fellow Naturalists,” “ White's Obsers rations o 
Author of “ Dream Days,” “Pagan Papers,” Nature,” and Poems; with some hitherto unpublished Notes by Samuel Taylor 
c. Cc oleridge Uniform with “ Walton's Angier.” Feap. 4to. 565 p nae s, bound 
Ney Illustrated Edition. With 18 full in buckram. $7.50. 
llustrations, numerous Tail-pi 8, i 
Stover Design by Maxfield Parrien.” En. ONE HUNDRED FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. With i100 f 


tirely reset in old-faced type by the Univer- page Iilustrations, Title Page, Frontispiece, and Cover De sign by Pes y J 
sity Press. Feap. 4to. Handsomely bound in nooner Uniform with “ One Hundred Fables of .fsop pric -t “) 
cloth, gilt top, in a box, $2 50 Feap. 4to. Cloth. $1.50 


Chicago T:mea- Herald: “ One of the most J ! tue Re Sleepir 
attractive books that will be offered to holl- BLUEREARD S PICTURE BOOK. j h. —— so pene y overa to 
day book-buyers.” Beauty, and Babies’ Own Alphabet omple i Me 

PY gether with collective titles, end ponere, decorative cloth cover, and new! 

The Outlook; “ The volume is a treasure.” written preface by Walter Crane. ri 

N. Y. Mailand Express: “ If ever book de- 
served beautiful illustrations and a hand OUTSIDE THE GARDEN. By Helen Milman Mra. Caldwell 
some dress it is Mr. Grahame’s wondrously Crofton). With 24 full-page fllustrations and a Cover Design by Edmund H 
delicate interpretation of child life and the New. Crown Svo. Art Linen. $1.50. 
= ~ RA =. anreany a classic—the HE SUN: F i T I By E l 
classic of its kind—a book that none wh v n 
seek unadulterated pleasure on the arid path THE OTHER SIDE OF T = ry anes. y . y 
of life can afford to neglect, a pearl beyond Sharp. With 8 hays Lpage Illustrations and a Cover Design by Nellie 

rice. These be strong words of praise, and Syrett. Feap. d4to. $1 


P 
REDUCED FACSIMILE OF TITLE-PAGE still we remain Mr. Grahame’s debtors.” 
GULLIVER’ S TRAVELS, With Illustrations and a cover design by 


JACK OF ALL TRADES. A Book of Nons2nse Verses. Herbert Cole. $1.50 


By J. J. Bell. witn Illustrations and cover by Charles Robi 
Uniform with “ The New Noah’s Ark.” Feap. 4to. $1. bo. siden? nesameamcnes gy ~~ g Ari 
e j ovat. .25. 





With 14 Illustrations and Cover by 




















POETRY. FICTION ESSAYS, &c. 
ay — Phillips. By John Buchan. By Lord Rosebery. 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. A LOST LADY OF OLD YEARS. | APPRECIATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 
bs A Play. $1.25. ? Slee An Historical Romance. $1.50. Second Editi on. $1.50 
‘By John Oliver Hobbes. JOHN BURNET OF BARNES. $1.50. ee ieee tee tee ; 
OSBERN AND URSYNE. Grey WEATHER. $1.50. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
IAM A Drama in Three Acts, $1.25. By Richard Le Gallienne. * RUDYARD KIPLING, 
By Matthew Arnold. THE WORSHIPPER OF THE IMAGE. | tnd a Portrait of Mr. Kipling from a Wenslent hy 
POEMS. A Tragic Fairy Tale. $1.25. Ropert Brypen. Crown vo. 61.25 (January 
With an Introduction by A.C, Benson Illustrated. 
$2.50 ; By Thomas Cobb. By Stephen Gwynn. 
Warn. THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN. $1.50 THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY, 
_A Book of Verses. Feap. vo. $1.25. coe ore AND OTasR ESSAYS. 
By Wilfred Scawen Blunt. : 
SATAN ABSOLVED. By Frank Mathew. By Edmond Holmes. 
a CSA : oe vure i ge ONE QUEEN TRIUM rRAet. WH AT IS POETRY? 
mar Khay’am. DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. $1.50. An Essay. 61.25 
susaY'ae OF OMAR KHAY’ AM. Tue SPANISH WINE. $1.25. By S. R. Maitland. 
a Preface by Dr-Gannerr OBO LED stas, By Herbert Flowerdew. THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
By Winifred Lucas. : THE REALIST. With an introduction by she Bev A. W. Hurroy,M.A 
FUGITIVES. Poems. A Modern Romance. $1.50. = 
$1.25 A CELIBATE’s WIFE. $1.50. . } 
RSE ee. * a ~ By J. F. Muirhead. 
By Robert Stephen Hawker By William J. Locke, THE LAND OF CONTRASTS. 
(of Morwenstow). The WHITE DOVE. $1.50. on’s View o neric Sin. Secone 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. DeRELicrs. 2d Edition, $1.50. HO "eaition. “50. 
With Portrait. $2.00. Ipots. 2d Edition. $1.50. 
: — By Sir F. A. Swettenham, K.C. M.G. 
THE TUORILEUIOM. CATINUM lll. By Ella Napier Lefroy. THE REAL MALAY : PEN PICTURES. 
Celebrated Passages, mostly from English Poets, ren- THE MAN’S CAUSE. — 
dered inte Lain tind wa $100. By Charles Waldstein. 
No. IV. By Vanda Wathen-Bartlett. THE EXPANSION OF WESTERN 
ENGLISH ELEGIES. HEART’S DESIRE. IDEALS AND THE WORLD’S PEACE. 
By J. C. Bartry. $1.50. $1.50. $1.50. 








NOW READY. PRICE SIX DOLLARS NET. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. VOLUME IL. 


A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 
Edited by LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


The Contributors ree the Duchess of Devonshire, Lord Lovat, the Earl of Crewe, Mr. Brook Adams, Professor Sylvanus P. Thompson, Elien Thorneyeroft 

unseat Be onlin ete. 

The Illustrations include photogravure portraits of Queen Elizabeth, William “The Silent,” George Spencer, fourth Duke of Marlborough, and Dorothy 
idney, Countess of Sunderland. 

The Binding of tone Two is of Leather, elaborately and richly decorated In gold. from adesign by the great French binder, Dexome, 1770-1780. It lea 

pete Patera = beautiful specimen of Derome’s work, acceptable alike to the connoisseur and to the general lover of fine bindings. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $24.00 NET. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Italy and Her Invaders 


By THomas Hopoexin, D.C.L. Volume VIL, Frankish Invasions; 
Volume VIIL., The Frankish Empire. With Maps and Iilustra- 
tions. Demy 8yv0, cloth, $6.00, 


From THe AuTHor’s PREFACE. 


These two volumes complete the author's history of Italy and her In- 
vaders. The work has occupied his leisure for the greater part of twenty-five 
years. In accordance with the original design and the title of the work, the 
story of the invading nation is treated as oany oe that of ‘the invaded land, 
and the reader will consequently find the ear ly chapters of the Seventh Vol- 
ume almost exclusively occupied with Frankish affairs. Afterwards the nar- 
rative concerns itself with two leading events, the foundation of the temporal 
power of the Pope and the proclamation of Charles as Emperor of Rome. 





Two of the Saxon Chronicles 


Paralle)], with supplementary extracts from the others. A revised 
text. Edited, with introduction, notes, appendices. and glossary, 
by CHARLEs ‘PLUMMER, M.A.. on the basis of an edition by John 

arle, M.A. Vol. II, Introduction, notes, and index. Crown 
8vo, half leather, $3.10. 


Great Britain and Hanover 


Some Aspects of the Personal Union. Being the Ford Lectures de- 
livered in the University of Oxford, Hilary Term, 1899. By 
—- WILLIAM Warp, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, paper boards, 


A Handbook of Anatomy for Art Students 
By ARTHUR THomson, M.A., M.B. Second Edition, with new Illus- 


trations in the Text and ‘additional Full-page Plates. Demy 8vo, 
buckram, $5.00. 





Studies in Dante 


Second Series, Miscellaneous Essays. By Epwarp Moors, D.D. 
8vo, cloth, $3.10. 
“ The relation of the collection of Studies to that which was pub 
| ree rs is Bint of another Sriog rather than that of & sosond 

volume. ve v 

one another, since some of the various su Seer 

hoped have an interest for many who woul not care to 

entirely devoted to a subject so special and technical as use by Dante of 

Scriptural and Classical authors.”—From the Preface. 


Marathi Proverbs 


waa and Translated by the Rev. A. MANWARING. 8vo, cloth, 


UST PUBLISHED. VOLUME If. 


‘History of the New World Called America 


By Epwarp Joun Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Vol. I., $3.00, Vol. IL., $3.50. 


“Itis Sis baron _—_— a cennadtdaibe book. . No one 
to acquaintance bo: condi 

Mr. Payne’s work. is 

of-the-way sources, quite beyond the reach of any except the most favored 

students.”’"—Journal of Education, 





Also Published by Henry Frowde: 
Selected Poems, Old and New 


By ANNIE MATHESON. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, 75c. 


This volume, besides a portrait and preface 
under difference—contains nearly ott some chosen wit 
from the Author's works already ed, or reprinted f rom periodicals, 
while a few, includin — porieern For r Dreyfus” and * The Christmas Child,’ 
have not appeared poems are under ‘London Poems,’ 
‘For Diverse Voices,’ In Serious Mood ’ ‘Sonnets,’ ‘From Earliest Poems,’ 
‘Hymns for Children,’ ‘ Translations, > &e. 


pleading for unity 
th great care 





For Sale by all Booksellers, 


Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CABINET EDITIONS 





Charles Reade’s Works. 


This edition is printed from a handsome set of plates on a fine English finish deckle-edge paper. 
illustrated with about 80 photogravures and etchings by Frank T. Merrill and others. 
tionably the best edition that has ever been put upon the market. 


Complete set, 16 vols., cloth, gilt tops -°- . ° 


It will be 
The edition is unques- 
The works will be sold in sets or separately. 


$24.00 





Bulwer-Lytton’s Works. 


This edition is printed on a fine laid deckle-edge paper from a practically new set of p’ates. 


It will be 


illustrated with 125 photogravures and etchings by such well-known artists as W. L. Taylor, F. T. Merrill, Frede- 


rick Dielman, W. St. John Harper, E. H, Garrett, Charles Copeland, etc. 
The works will be sold in sets or separately. 


edition of Bulwer ever issued. 


Complete set, 25 vols., cloth, gilt tops . . ° 


The edition will be the finest cabinet 





Shakespeare's Works, 12 vols,, cloth, gilt top $18.00 
George Bilot’s Works, 24 * “6 “ 36.00 
Victor Hugo's Works, 16 * “ 24.00 
Wm. H. Prescott’s Works, 16 vols., cloth, gilt top 24.00 





$37.50 
W. M, Thackeray’s Works, 20 vols., cloth, 29 top $30.00 
Charles Dickens's Works, 30 “ “ 45.00 
John Ruskin’s Works, 26 * “6 “ 39.00 
Scott's Waverley Novels, 48 “ “ “ 72.00 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, express paid, upon receipt of price by the publishers. 
Special catalogue of Illustrated Cabinet Editions sent postpaid upon application. 


DANA Est & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 


Please mention Taz Nation in writing to advertisers. 
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New Publications 
Through Unexplored Asia 


By William Jameson Reid, who is a member of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, and who 
has spent several years in exploring China and 
Thibet. Itis a stirring story of travel and ex- 
ploration, and gives in the most careful manner 
an excellent idea of the habits of the various 
tribes of peopie met with, besides many inte- 
resting and instructive hitherto unknown facts 
about this great unexplored region. Illustrated 
with sixteen fine full-page half-tones from wash 
drawings by L. J. Bridgman. Also numerous 
text cuts, besides maps and plans of the coun- 
try through which Mr. Reid passed. Royal 8vo, 
handsome cover design, gilt tops, $4.50 


Adventures in East Africa 


By M. French Sheldon. A stirring account of the 
adventures of a plucky American woman in the 
wilds of East Africa. Besides twenty-six full- 
page illustrations the book contains nearly 325 
text cuts, and is bound in a handsome cover. 
Royal 8vo, gilt tops, $2.50 


John Ruskin, Social Reformer 











By J. A. Hobson. An excellent and most thorough 
exposition of John Ruskin’s social teaching. 
12mo, cloth, gilt tops. $1.50 


The main part of this book is devoted to a state- 
ment and a vindication of Mr. Ruskin’s claim to 
have placed Political Economy upon a sounder 
scientific and ethical foundation than it had hither. 
to possessed, and to have built upon that founda- 
tion an ideal of a prosperous human society. The 
work is a valuable contribution to Ruskin litera- 
ture and social science. It cannot fail to be of 
immense value, not only to the sociological stu- 
dent, but also to those whose reading hours are 
limited, but who are seeking instruction on so- 
= questions.—A. W. Wishart, in Trenton Adver- 

r. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


DANA ESTES & CO., Boston 








A BOOK THAT WILL'SAVE YOU 
MONEY IN MAKING YOUR 
CHRISTMAS PURCHASES, OUR 
21ST ANNUAL HOLIDAY CATA- 
LOGUE OF CHOICE NEW ENG- 
LISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS 


BOOK 
FREE sat ss" ars ot 


ELEGANT BINDINGS, NOW READY. THE LARGEST 
WE HAVE EVER ISSUED AND CONTAINS THE BEST 
BARGAINS EVER OFFERED TO BOOK BUYERS. A COPY 
FREE, BY SENDING YOUR ADDRESS ON A POSTAL 
CARD TO 


Chas. E. Lauriat Co., Svcsmemi2 Boston 


Mention The Nation. 


XMAS 














POREION BOOKS. 
Assortment of Germa 
and nish books i "handsome bindings peuttable 
dren. Superior assortment of refs ne 
1900 CALENDARS 1 


tour’ Tangua ee New Year cards in the above 
books for the 
at lowest rates. 
C. A. KOBHLER & CO., 149 A Tremont St. 
(Lawrence Bullding) BOSTON, \ 
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THE SELECTING OF 
Christmas Books 


is always one of the difficall problems confronting the holiday 


shopper. To have a few good books definitely in mind would 
sabe mach embarrassment on entering a book-store. 
A Half-Dozen Attractive Volumes 
appealing to different tastes, carefully made, illustrated, and 
suitable for gifts, will be found in 
DODD, MEAD & CO.’S LIST. 
4 








My Study Fre. Illustrated. 


By Hamilton Wright Mabie. Cloth. $2.50 


The drawings in this handsome volume (over 60 in all) are the work of the artists 
Maud and Genevieve Cowles, already famous through their illustration of the “ House of 
Seven Gables,” published last season. Their work shows a remarkably fine feeling for 
nature and a delicacy of imagination unsurpassed by any of their fellow-draughtemen. 


Poems of Cabin and Field 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar. Cloth, $1.50 


The best dialect poems of this well-known writer, illustrated with photographs taken 
by the Students’ Camera Club at Hampton School, Va., and with many decorations by 
Alice C. Morse. Like Mr. Dunbar's poetry, these illustrations give evidence of a delicate 
appreciation of nature and character, and a sense of humor withal, such as is seldom 
found in similar work from any source. 


Great Pictures Described by 


Great Writers 
Edited by Esther Singleton. Cloth. $2.00 


Uniform with ‘‘ Turrets, Towers and Temples.’’ 


Miss Singleton has given, in connection with a reproduction in an excellent manner 
of fifty or sixty masterpieces by the great painters, a Sencnietiote of the several pictures 
from the masters of literature. For example: Raphael's Sistine Madonna is described 
by Hans Andersen; Botticelli’s Birth of Venus by Walter Pater; Guido's Portrait of Bea- 
trice Cenci by Shelley; Rubens’ Descent from the Cross by Sir Joshua Reynolds; Tin 
toret’s Paradise by Ruskin; Paul Potter's Bull by Thackeray. 


Holland and the Hollanders 


By David S, Meldrum. Cloth, $2.00 


While quite different from De Amicis's charming sketch, it is likely to supersede it. 
Without being statistical, it is full of exact and comprehensive information, not only 
about the country in its ordinary as but its people and institutions, with which Mr. 
Meldrum has a most intimate acquaintance. . 


Fanice Meredith.  tastrated 
By Paul Leicester Ford. 2 vols. Cloth, $5.00 


The holiday edition of this popular novel has been profusely illustrated by Howard 
Pyle and his pupils, and with a number of interesting facsimile reproductions of old 
Prints. It is beautifully bound and printed ; also gilt tops and deckle edges. The two 


volumes are neatly boxed. 
Switzerland 


Legends of 
Cloth, $1.50 


By H. A. Guerber. 


This volume is bound in uniform style with the other books by the same author, 
“ Stories of Wagner Operas,” etc. It is illustrated with 20 full-page photographs of fa- 
mous Swiss Scenes and has a frontispiece in colors. The folk-lore tales of Switzerland 
have never before been collected in popular form. 


These books can be seen in all the principal bookstores, or will 
be sent by the publishers, carefully packed, lo any address in 
America on receipt of the published price. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY'S 


NEW HOLIDAY 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Christmas Fiction and Poetry. 





BY F. MARION CRAWFORD 


VIA CRUCIS. 


A RoMANCE OF THE Sgconp Crusape. 5th Edition. Iliustrated. With illus- 
trations from drawings by Lovis Logs. Buckram, $1.50. 


A valuable study of a period as historically important as picturesque. 
As history, a picture of great brilliancy, vivid with enormous contrasts, 


Asastory, full of exciting episodes, of the simple passions, deep and 
strong. 


Re ” An exquisite romance . 
LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of “ The Forest 
Lovers,” etc. Cloth, $4.g0. 


“A singularly romantic collection of short sto- 
ries . full of the thrill and penetration of 


a thrilling, tender story.”—Times Sat. 


YOUNG 


of Jennico.” 





By EGERTON CASTLE, 
Illustrated by A. B, WENZELL. 
Fourth Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 


SARACINESCA. 


Illustrated by Orson LowxLL. Two volumes, Sateen, $5.00. 

Mr. Lowell’s charming drawings for ‘‘The Choir Invisible,” published a 
year ago, helped to make it one of the season's most successful holiday edi- 
tions 

“The story is exquisitely told and is the author's highest achievement as 
yet in the realm of fiction.” —The Boston Traveller, 

“The plot is a masterly one, bringing at almost every page a fresh sur- 
prise, keeping the reader in suspense to the very end."—New York Times. 


APRIL. THE FAVOR OF PRINCES. 
By MARK LEE LUTHER, author of “ The Livery 
author of of Honour,” ete. Cloth, $1.g0. 
A story of the glittering days of Louis XV., of 
Mme. de Pompadour, the Duc de Choiseul, and other 
historical characters famous in the history of that 


“The Pride 


the author's acute imagination.”—The Herald, 
Boston. 


In Its 245th thousand, 


RICHARD CARVEL. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, author of “The Ce- 
lebrity: An Episode.” Illustrated by Matcotm 
Fraser. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The book altogether is delightful.”—The Eve- 
ning Telegraph, Philadelphia. 





‘“‘A drama of mingled passion and mirth, of 
laughter and tears, and chivalry.”—The Evening 
Transcript, Boston. 


MY LADY AND ALLAN DARKE, 


By CHARLES DONNELL GIBSON. Cloth, $1.g0. 


A wonderful story very cleverly developed, keep- 
ing its mystery unsolved to the very end. 





brilliant court. 
A Capital Historical Novel. 
SOLDIER RIGDALE. 


How He SalLep tn THE “‘ MAYFLOWER,” 
anp How He Servep Mixes SrTanpisH. 

By BEULAH MARIE DIX, author of “ Hugh 
Gwyeth.” Illustrated by Reainatp Birca. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“A vivid picture . - doubly valuable for 
the genuine note of sympathy which it strikes.”— 

B Herald. 








WILD EDEN. A Volume of Verse. 


By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY, author of “ Heart of Man,” ‘‘ The 
North Shore Watch,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The characteristic quality of Prof. Woodberry’s verse will secure for this 
new volume a welcome from all those who care for poetry. 


NATURE PICTURES BY AMERICAN 
POETS. 


Edited, with introduction, by Anniz Russet, Marsie. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


1.25. 
A collection of scenes and songs of nature which lovers of the best Ame- 
rican literature will find valuable and stimulating, 


The New Standard Works. 





FOR THE LOVER OF POETRY. 


LORD TENNYSON’S LIFE AND WORKS 


New editivn in ten volumes, Fully illustrated with portraits, facsimiles, etc. 
12mo, Sateen, gilt tops, $20.00. Sold only in sets. 


This is the only complete library edition of Tennyson published in this 
eountry. The Memoir by the present Lord Tennyson is now for the first time 
issued in a style uniform with the poetical works. Each volume contains a 
photogravure frontispiece and other illustrations. 





BISHOP WHIPPLE’S MEMORIES. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LONG 
EPISCOPATE. 


Being Reminiscences and Recollections of the Rr. Rev. Henry BENJAMIN 
HIPPLE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Minnesota, with portraits and other 
illustrations. Cloth, 8vo, $g.00. 
“Of varied and absorbing interest.”— The Churchman. 
‘* Unconscious, informal, conversational.” — Outlook, 





FOR THE STUDENT OF POLITICS AND THOSE WHO ENJOY POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: 


A POLITICAL HISTORY. 


By Go _pwin Sarrn, D.C.L., author of ‘'The United States,” etc. Two vol- 
umes. Crown 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE MAN OFTHE PEOPLE. 


By Norman Hapaoop, author of “ Literary Statesmen and Others,” etc. Il- 
lustrated from portraits and facsimiles. Half leather, $2.00. 


In these volumes the author follows the political development of the 
Of the earlier work The Nation said: “It is a literary 


English-speaking race. 
masterpiece as readable as a novel.” 


go ne, 





“Something which I believe is going to live.”—Hamiiton W. Masie. 
‘‘ Never surpassed in vividness, compactness, and lifelike reality.” —Chica- 


FOR THE STUDENT OF ART AND ANTIQUITIES. 


POMPEII: ITS LIFE AND ART. 


By AUGUST MAU. Translated by Francis W. 
Kevsey, Professor of Latin in the University of 
Michigan. Illustrated with ten full- photo- 
gravures and plans and about 200 half-tone illus- 
trations, drawings, and plans in the text Cloth, 
$6.00, net. 

Not an English edition of one of Dr. Mau's 
standard works, buta new book designed to an- 
swer questions which are constantly asked about 
the remains of the ancient city. 





DEVELOPMENT AND CHARAC- 
TER OF GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


By Cartes Hersert Moors, Second edition 
wholly rewritten, with many new illustrations. 
8v0, $4.80 net. 


“Those who have found the first edition of Mr. 
Moore's work valuable will find it still more impor- 
tant to possess the second.”—The Nation. 








LETTERS FRO/ JAPAN. 


A RECORD OF MODERN LIFE IN THEISLAND 

EMPIRE. By Mrs. HUGH FRASER, author of 

* Palladia,” etc. In two volumes. With over 

~ illustrations. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt tops, 
7-59. 

** Every one of her letters is a valuable contribu- 

tion to our knowl of the Japanese. The illus- 


trations are as f ting as letter-press.”— 
TAterature. 


FOR THE STUDENT OF SPECIAL PERIODS OR PHASES OF HISTORY. 


THE ROMAN HISTORY OF 
APPIAN OF ALEXANDRIA, 


Translated from the Greek by Horace Wurrs, 
LL.D. Two vols. $3.00 net. 
“A long desired addition to English literature.” 
The Outlook. 


THE STORY OF FRANCE. 


From tar Earuiest Times TO THE ConsULATE OF 


NapoLeon Bonaparte. By the Hon. Taomas E- 
Watson, The complete work, in two vols., $g-00, 
“Intensely interesting.”"—-Boston Budget. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


Edited with Notes, etc., by Henry B, Waeatiey 
F.8. A. Sets in nine volumes, $13.50, net. 
The only complete edition of one of the most im- 
ortant “ sources" of English history. 





The best booksellers throughout the United States have these books in stock for sale or examination, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1899. 
The Week. 

The opening of the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress is noteworthy for the fact that 
each branch is controlled by the party 
which carried the country in the last 
Presidential election. How extraordi- 
nary such a state of things is, appears 
only when one runs over the record of 
administrations, to find that, with the 
exception of a dozen years after 1860, 
when the representation of the South 
was either suspended or abnormal, there 
has been no case since Jackson’s day 
when the Executive sent his message to 
a Congress, chosen midway in the term, 
which had both a Senate and a House 
with a majority of his party. In 1895 
Cleveland met a House which was over- 
whelmingly in opposition; in 1891 Harri- 
son had the same experience; in 1887, 
whilethe Democrats had, contrary to pre- 
cedent, retained the lower branch in the 
middle of Cleveland’s first term, the 
Republicans still controlled the Senate; 
in 1883 Arthur addressed a House which 
was Democratic by a great majority; in 
1879 Hayes found Senate as well as 
House opposed to him; and in 1875 a 
“tidal-wave” for the Democrats had 
swept the House from the Republicans, 
for the first time since 1861. Before the 
civil war, as during the past quarter of 
a century, it had become the rule that a 
political reaction against the party 
which had carried a Presidential elec- 
tion, came two years later, and pre- 
vented the unquestioned control by that 
party of both branches of the Congress 
sitting during the last half of a term. 
Nothing could more forcibly illustrate 
the utter demoralization of the Demo- 
cratic party through its surrender to 
Bryanism than the simple statement of 
these facts in our political history dur- 
ing the past sixty years. 








Another noteworthy fact is, that, for 
the first time within the experience of 
this generation, a new Speaker having 
to be chosen (the old Speaker being in- 
eligible), there has not been a con- 
test for the nomination in the caucus of 
the dominant party, with “headquarters” 
for rival candidates and all the other ac- 
cessories of a political contest. Reed, 
Crisp, Carlisle, Keifer, Randall, Kerr, 
Blaine, Colfax, Grow—to run back no 
further than 1861—all had to make a 
fight for the place when they first se- 
cured it. The singular feature of Mr. 
Henderson’s choice by his party is the 
fact that it was made so clearly several 
months before the meeting of the House 
that everybody accepted the situation. 
Sectional considerations helped the can- 





vass of the lowa member somewhat, as 
there was a general feeling in the West 
that the office ought now to go to that 
side of the Alleghanies, after having 
been held by Eastern and Southern mem- 
bers ever since 1869, except during Kei- 
fer’s incumbency and Kerr’s still shorter 
period; but Mr. Henderson found warm 
support in the East last summer, as had 
Mr. Reed in the West when McKinley 
sought the place ten years ago. For the 
first time in the nation’s history this 
high position, now universally consider- 
ed the second office in power under our 
government, has gone to a State west 
of the Mississippi. 





The important feature of the opening 
proceedings at the national capitol was 
the attitude of the House toward the Re- 
presentative-elect from Utah. By a vast 
majority it assumed the position that, if 
anybody charges that a Representative- 
elect is ineligible, he shall not be ad- 
mitted to a seat until the point thus 
raised shall have been examined by a 
committee, and the House shall have 
acted upon its report. It is a mistaken 
and a dangerous position. There is an 
attempt to strengthen it by reciting that 
the charge in the case of Roberts “is 
made through a member of the House, 
on -his responsibility as such member, 
and on the basis, as he asserts, of pub- 
lic records, affidavits, and papers evi- 
dencing such ineligibility.” But the fact 
remains that an attempt is made to keep 
a man out of a seat to which he has as 
strong a claim upon his credentials as 
any other Representative, on mere alle- 
gations. 





The interesting question in the Senate 
whether Quay will get his seat upon 
the basis of the Governor’s appointment, 
came to the front at once. The me- 


morial against his admission, signed by 


many members of the Pennsylvania Le- 
gislature, is a strong document. Besides 
showing clearly Quay’s weakness in the 
Legislature, where on the last ballot for 
Senator he received only 93 votes, 
against 85 for a second candidate, and 69 
for a third, it cites the provision of the 
State Constitution, which Gov. Stone has 
disregarded, that “in case of a vacancy 
in the office of United States Senator of 
this commonwealth, in a recess between 
sessions, the Governor shall convene the 
two houses, by proclamation on notice 
not exceeding sixty days, to fill the 
same.” It also puts forcibly the argu- 
ment that, if the Senate recognizes the 
right of a Governor to make a tempora- 
ry appointment when a term expires 
while a Legislature is in session, “it will 
inevitably result that efforts will be 
made by the executives of the States to 





gather round themselves a small band 


of adherents who, holding the balance 
of power, and preventing an election by 
the Legislature, will deliberately throw 
into the hands of a Governor the pre- 
rogative with which the Constitution of 
the United States has invested the seve- 
ral Legislatures.” The Senate has so of- 
ten decided against the Governor’s right 
to appoint in such cases as this, and by 
so great a majority when the question 
was last raised in a case from Oregon 
last year, that a reversal of its attitude 
does not seem possible. But Quay’s 
friends profess confidence that he will 
pull through, and the public does not 
feel that confidence in the force of pre- 
cedents with the Senate in these days 
which was once entertained. 


The President’s long review of affairs 
in the Philippines adds nothing to our 
knowledge of the past; and as for the 
future, he distinctly refrains from mak- 
ing any recommendations until “peace 
shall be restored.”” Yet, while professing 
to leave the whole thing to Congress. 
he asserts that the islands “cannot be 
abandoned” by us, and goes out of his 
way to argue against the plan of giving 
the natives an independent government 
under an American protectorate. There 
is not a hint of intending to secure the 
consent of the governed, though, of 
course, the President assumes that the 
majority of the Filipinos are ready and 
anxious to have him come and bless 
them by force. It must have been hu- 
miliating to a Republican President to 
have to admit, as Mr. McKinley does, 
that our flag is now flying over slaves 
in the Sulu Islands; but he thinks to 
save himself by saying that the agree- 
ment with the Sultan “is not to be 
deemed in any way to authorize or give 
the consent of the United States to the 
existence of slavery.” It is there, under 
the shelter of our flag; but if we only 
ignore it hard enough, why, for all cam- 
paign and oratorical purposes, it ceases 
to exist. 





The message is not nearly so explicit 
in regard to Cuba as was Secretary 
Root’s report. It is, in fact, strangely 
bi-vocal in this part. Referring to the 
joint resolution binding us to withdraw 
from Cuba, the President affirms that 
“the pledge” contained in it “is of the 
highest honorable obligation and must 
be sacredly kept.” He also speaks of 
the possibility of a future convention of 
the Cuban people to establish an “inde- 
pendent government.” But he else- 
where intimates that the ties which are 
to bind “the new Cuba” to the United 
States may be “organic” (that is, of 
course, by annexation), and long puts 
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off the day of self-government by the as- 
sertion that “our mission is not 
to be fulfilled by turning adrift any 
loosely framed commonwealth to face the 
vicissitudes which too often attend weak- 
er states, whose natural wealth and 
abundant resources are offset by the in- 
congruities of their political organiza- 
and the recurring occasions for 
internal rivalries to sap their strength 
and dissipate their energies.” We fear 
that despondent Cubans and exultant 
annexationists alike will read those 
words and say, with the Irishman, that 
they are “so ambiguous that only one 
construction can be put upon them.” 


tion, 


The President returns this year to 
the consideration of civil-service reform 
as a necessary topic in his message, hav- 
ing omitted all reference to it last year. 
tie now defends his famous “backward 
on the familiar lines followed by 
Secretary Gage, and claims that it has re- 
sulted in improving the service, adding: 
“It is believed that the merit system has 
been greatly strengthened and its perma- 
nence assured.” By whom is this be- 
Certainly not by the authors 
and champions of the system. In regard 
to the establishment of a reform civil 
service in our Spanish inheritance, he 
“It will be my constant aim in 
the administration of government in our 
new possessions to make fitness, charac- 
ter, and merit essential to appointment 
to office, and to give to the capable and 
deserving inhabitants preference in ap- 
pointments.” Let us hope that this 
pledge will be worth more when the time 
for performance comes, than the Presi- 
dent's fervid pledges before he entered 
upon his duties have proved to be in re- 
gard to our home service. 


step” 


lieved? 


pays: 


The clause of the proposed House cur- 
rency bill which substitutes a tax of one- 
fifth of one per cent. on bank capital in 
place of one per cent. on circulation can- 
not be considered a desirable change. 
National-bank capital is taxed too heay- 
ily now, under State and municipal sys- 
tems. As compared with other forms of 
moneyed investment it is largely over- 
taxed, and this bill would handicap it 
still more. Note issues are a proper sub- 
ject of taxation, although one per cent. 
per annum is too heavy. If the Senate 
shall reject this part of the House bill 
altogether, it will be no cause for re- 
Connected with the banknote 
question is a project for refunding the 
outstanding national debt into bonds 
having a long time to run, and bearing 
interest at 2% per cent. The 4s of 1907 
constitute one-half of the bonded debt 
They will be due in eight years, and if 
paid will take that much away from the 
national-bank holdings. The national- 


gret. 


bank circulation will be lessened one-half | 


by that means, It is proposed to renew 
these bonds at 24% per cent., mainly for 


’ 





the purpose of keeping the banknotes 
alive, but partly, we presume, to fur- 
nish a commission on the refunding job. 
This is, perhaps, tie most dangerous po- 
litical issue that could be thrust into the 
bill. It would raise the question wheth- 
er the people ought to pay interest on 
the national debt longer than is actually 
necessary, in order to accommodate the 
banks. Such a project cannot be sus- 
tained in the forum of economics or of 
morals. A 4 per cent. bond running 
eight years will carry 32 per cent. inter- 
est. A 2% per cent. bond running 13 
years will carry 32% per cent. interest. 
Therefore, the Government, if able to 
pay its 4 per cent. debt in 1907, could not 
afford to extend it now at 2% per cent. 
beyond 1912. Any longer time than that 
would be an imposition on the taxpay- 
ers, which they would be likely to re- 
sent, or at all events ought to. 


Secretary Long calls attention again to 
the fact that the officers and men of the 
North: Atlantic squadron have so far 
gone not merely without reward, but ab- 
solutely without recognition, by Congress 
for their services in the Spanish war. 
The nominations for promotion made by 
the President were not acted upon. 
Through the promotion of others, seve- 
ral of the officers of Sampson’s fleet are 
relatively worse off than they would have 
been had there been no war. Congress 
has not even voted them thanks. This, 
at least, it should now do, urges ‘Mr. 
Long. He does not explain the extraor- 
dinary omission, but everybody knows 
the cause of it. A personal intrigue of 
the meanest sort, with a degrading ad- 
mixture of “‘politics,” is the only reason 
why this appearance of ungrateful ne- 
glect has been exhibited by Congress. 
The Secretary takes up none of these de- 
plorable quarrels, but, in his renewed- 
tribute to the “precision, brilliancy, and 
vigor” of the blockade of Santiago, he 
shows that he knows where the credit 
is due. We may add that striking tes- 


.timony to the same effect is to be found 


in the telegrams which passed between 
Admiral Cervera and Gen. Blanco. Cer- 
vera told the doubting General in the 
plainest terms that it was impossible 
for him to escape from Sampson’s grip 
of steel, and when, after the rush to 
ruin on July 3, Blanco intimated that 
the squadron might have fared better if 
it had gone out at night, Cervera an- 
swered that in that case its destruction 
would have been but the speedier and 
more complete. 


Senator Foraker of Ohio has published 
a long statement to show how the finan- 
cial plank in the Republican platform 
of 1896 came to be adopted. Mr. For- 
aker was the chairman of the commit- 
tee on resolutions at the St. Louis con- 
vention, and he says that he has preserv- 
ed the records of the committee, includ- 





ing every scrap of paper that was pre- 
sented to or considered by the commit- 
tee. The avowed purpose of the state- 
ment is to teach Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat of 
Chicago to know his place, and to show 
that the claim made for him of the au- 
thorship of the said financial plank is 
unwarranted and false. The immediate 
occasion of Mr. Foraker’s writing is an 
article in the Metropolitan Magazine for 
September by William Eugene Lewis, in 
which it is affirmed that Mr. Kohlsaat 
drafted the gold plank of the Republican 
platform of 1896. Mr. Foraker says that 
he has seen this statement, or the sub- 
stance of it,in print several times, and 
that since Mr. Kohlsaat, although having 
a newspaper at his command, has not 
seen fit to deny it, he (Kohtsaat) has 
perhaps come to believe it himself. So 
it is time to enlighten him as well as 
other people. Hence the long and ra- 
ther tedious article which Mr. Foraker 
supplies to the press, and which goes to 
show that Mr. Kohlsaat had very little 
or nothing to do with the plank in ques- 
tion, unless he wrote the so-called Rich- 
ards-Hanna resolutions, which were 
adopted only in part, and that part not 
very important. 





Shortly after the adjournment of the 
St. Louis convention, and while the au- 
thorship of the financial plank of the 
platform was under discussion, Mr. E. A. 
Angell of Cleveland, Ohio, wrote to the 
New York Evening Post an account of the 
origin of that plank which was pub- 
lished in its issue of June 29. The writ- 
ing of it was not known to Mr. Kohlsaat, 
nor was the author of it known to him, 
yet he immediately addressed a letter to 
the editor of the Hvening Post, saying 
that it was a true aecount except in some 
unimportant particulars, which he speci- 
fied. Mr. Angell’s statement was in sub- 
stance the following: On Friday, June 
12, a number of gentlemen, among whom 
were Mr. Henry C. Payne of Wisconsin, 
ex-Gov. Merriam of Minnesota, ex-Gov. 
Proctor of Vermont, and Mr. H. H. Kohl- 
saat of Chicago, spent the entire day in 
a room at the Southern Hotel, discuss- 
ing the phraseology of a financial plank 
which had been brought to St. Louis by 
Mr. Myron T. Herrick of Ohio, one of Mr. 
McKinley’s intimate friends. This plank 
was worked over and reduced to shape 
in words differing very slightly from the 
form in which it now stands in the plat- 


‘form, and it contained the words “the 


existing gold standard should be pre- 
served.” The only change made subse- 
quently, as regards this sentence, was 
the substitution of the word “must” for 
“should.” The other changes were of 
little consequence, but were on the whole 
improvements. On Monday this plank 
was submitted by Gov. Merriam to Sena- 
tor Lodge, Thomas C. Platt, and a few 
others, and was approved by them with 
some slight modifications, and on Tues- 
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day, June 16, it was telegraphed to Mr. 
McKinley by Mr. Herrick, and approved 
by him, and was adopted by Mr. Fora- 
ker’s committee and by the conven- 
tion. This was the substance of Mr. 
Angell’s communication to the Hvening 
Post, which Mr. Kohlsaat in writing en- 
dorsed and reaffirmed. Mr. Angell, as 
it were in anticipation of Foraker’s pre- 
sent communication, added these words: 


“It will be noted that the plank proposed 
by Gov. McKinley’s adherents and personal 
friends contains the words ‘existing gold 
standard.’ It will also be observed that 
this plank was framed and agreed to by 
them before Mr. Platt, or Senator Lodge, 
or Mr. Lauterbach had arrived to teach our 
people the elements of finance, and before 
the great light had illumined Gov. Fora- 
ker’s mind. It possibly has not escaped the 
attention of our Eastern friends that this 
distinguished apostle of the gold standard 
announced himself last January, after his 
election as Senator, as in favor of the re- 
storation of the free coinage of silver.” 





The sworn statement of election ex- 
penditures which has been filed by the 
Ohio Republican State committee is an 
unusually interesting document. It re- 
presents the total outlay as reaching 
only $91,000, which will cause a smile 
in more quarters than one. The amount 
disbursed includes the committee’s note 
for $20,000, which was discounted at the 
savings banks and trust company with 
which the treasurer of the committee is 
connected. According to the filed return, 
Senator Hanna did not contribute any- 
thing, but Col. Dick, chairman of the 
committee, assured the reporters who 
questioned him on the subject, that the 
“Senator did his duty nobly, and it is 
presumed that he will pay off the note.” 
That is a new way of making a cam- 
paign contribution without having the 
amount revealed in the sworn return of 
the committee. Another item which is 
missing in the Ohio return is the amount 
received from postmasters and other fe- 
deral employees throughout the United 
States in response to the begging circu- 
lars of the finance committee. It is set 
down in the return that Gen. Horace 
Porter, Ambassador to France, contri- 
buted $500; Powell Clayton, Minister to 
Mexico, $250; Francis B. Loomis, Min- 
ister to Venezuela, $200; and Senator 
Foraker, $250, but no sum, individual or 
lump, is mentioned as’ coming from mi- 
nor members of the federal service, 
Surely all those begging letters were 
not sent in vain. 





The movement for the wholesale dis- 
franchisement of the negroes in Georgia 
has utterly collapsed. The committee on 
constitutional amendments in the lower 
branch of the Legislature reported fa- 
vorably upon the scheme to establish a 
new test, by which nobody should be a 
competent voter unless he not only could 
read and write any paragraph of the 
Constitution, but could understand and 
give a reasonable interpretation of it— 

, except that any man who was entitled 





to vote in January, 1867, or the lineal de. 
scendant of any such man, might vote, 
even if he did not possess the educa- 
tional qualification. This would enable 


white election officials under the forms | 


of law to deny the suffrage to almost 
every black man in the State. The in- 
justice of the proposition was so obvi- 
ous and gross that it could never stand 
discussion. When it came up in 
House on November 28, the chairman of 
the very committee which by a majority 


| of our most familiar 
the | 


vote had reported it favorably, opposed | 


its passage as unwise, and the only per- 
son to say a word for it was its intro- 
ducer, a member of no special influence. 
But two joined him 
when the roll was called, while 137 mem- 
bers voted against the bill. The net re- 
sult of the agitation is fortunate, as it 
has shown that the spirit of fair play is 
dominant in Georgia when an attempt 
is made to draw the race line. More- 
over, other States are likely to be de- 
terred by it from imitating Mississippi. 


representatives 


A very interesting analysis of the city 
budget for 1900 has been made by Mr. 
P. T. Sherman, the lonely reform mem- 
ber of the New York Board of Aldermen. 
He shows that chief among the “fun la- 
mental advantages of consolidation” has 
been an annual increase, during the first 
three years of the enlarged city’s career, 
of about $22,000,000 in municipal expen- 
diture. He finds in all departments in- 
creased salaried forces, and many dupli- 
cated and unnecessary salaries, and esti- 
mates the amount of money paid out 
yearly in useless salaries at fully $7,000,- 
000. He is doubtless well within the 
limits in this estimate, for nearly every 
department of our government has con- 
verted itself into a little city govern- 
ment of its own, with all kinds of subor- 
dinates, advisers, special clerks, special 
counsel, confidential stenographers, and 
other paraphernalia of administration, 
all at the public expense. Mr. Sherman 
is quite right in saying that this $7,000,- 
000 “is really used to pay workers for 
Tammany; for the officials who draw 
these salaries, having no work to do for 
the city except to draw their salaries, 
can readily spend their time in political 
work for their organization.” 





The plethoric condition of the Tam- 
many treasury is revealed with -great 
freedom by Mr. Croker and his asso- 
ciates. They raise $60,000 with per- 
fect ease for the purchase of the Par- 
nell homestead in Ireland, an act which 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin says will 
make the name of Mr. Croker beloved 
for ever in all the homes of Ireland. 
They are now proposing to take hold of 
the Dewey Arch fund and carry that 
through to complete success. Whence 
comes all this wealth? What is Mr. 
Croker living on? How does it happen 
that he can sail for Europe, for several 


| citizens on 
|} name is signed in all lists of notables, 


| 


en nm ee 

months of idleness and comfortable liv 
ing, amid the cheers of a creat host of 
admirers, and with no anxiety whatever 
about paying his bills These are que 

tions which at one time might have ex 
| cited mild curiosity t f the 
people, but nobody bothers himself about 


them now. Mr. Croker has bk 

institution Vi 
accept him and his government, which 
he says publicly that he runs for his 
personal benefit, as a matter of course 
He serves on our committees of eminent 


great public occasions, his 


| and he rides in our processions and ac- 





cepts gratefully the homage of the pe 


ple. Through habit, we have come to 
accept him, as we come to accept every- 
thing else. He is, in fact, the chief of 
those “fundamental adv intages of con 


solidation” which our new charter gave 
us. 


Ever since the Sun declared ita in- 
dependence of Typographical Union No. 
6 the officers and agents of the union 
have been bombarding the merchants 


of New York with letters and circulars 
threatening them with loss of trade and 
other injury if they that 
newspaper. They have also done every- 


advertise in 


thing in their power to prevent 


news- 


dealers and newsboys from selling the 
Sun. They have picketed the newspa- 
per office and its branch offices, its pa- 
trons, its agents, its advertisers, and its 
sympathizers. All the machinery of the 
boycott has been brought in requisition 
to cripple and break down the paper; 
and all because the Sun hired such men 


as it chose to do its work. The 


particu- 


lar facts which led to the boycott are 
all comprehended in a single sentence 
The Sun insisted on managing its own 
affairs, and the Typographical Union ob 
jected. Hence the boycott and the pick- 


eting which have been running on for a 
period of three months. The 
the boycotters fair notice that it would 
appeal to the law for protection. It show- 
ed, by citations from similar cases that 
had passed through the courts, that boy- 
cotting is an unlawful conspiracy, pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment; but, 
of course, the boycotters did not desist 
on that account. In due time the Sun's 
case came to a hearing in the Supreme 
Court, and on Friday an injunction was 
granted by Judge Bookstaver against the 
officers and agents of Typographical 
Union No. 6, restraining them from all 
the acts complained of, such as sending 
threatening letters and 
other advertisers, news- 
dealers and picketing the 
Sun's offices, intimidating its employees, 
or otherwise injuring its: business, its 
property, and its property rights. The 
injunction is as sweeping as the boycott 
itself. It now remains to be seen whe- 
ther the law as pronounced by the courts 
can be enforced in New York. 


Sun gave 


merchants 
intimidating 
newsboys, 


to 
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SECRETARY ROOT’S REPORT. 


It is a satisfaction to read Mr. Root’s 
annual report as Secretary of War, for 
one thing because it is evidently the 
work of a trained mind, of real grasp 
and power, going straight to the point, 
in the spirit of the sound advice of Bish- 
op Blomfield: ‘When you come to a 
man of business, keep to your business, 
finish your business, and go about your 
business.” We can only sigh as we 
think what Mr. Root might have done 
had he been in Gen. Alger’s place from 
the beginning. . 

The sections relating to army reor- 
ganization are of the highest importance. 
We shall discuss them presently. But 
what will most instantly command at- 
tention is the Secretary’s discussion of 
the questions of insular government 
forced upon us by the war with Spain. 
These come necessarily at present with- 
in the purview of the War Department. 
Besides, it was understood, when Mr. 
Root took office, that his legal abilities 
were especially sought, for the aid they 
might give the President in making re- 
commendations to Congress of legisla- 
tion in execution of the Treaty of Paris. 

Of Mr. Root’s proposals we must say 
that, given the circumstances, they are 
enlightened and honorable. In regard to 
Cuba, the Secretary’s trumpet gives no 
uncertain sound. ‘We shall,” he flatly 
says, “transfer to the Cuban govern- 
ment the control now held by us in trust 
for the people of Cuba.” “The revenues 
of the island of Cuba have been treated 
as a trust fund for which the United 
States was accountable to the people of 
Cuba, and the accounts have been so 
kept that this department will be ready 
to account for all money received, when- 
ever the proper time comes.” These 
words will be received with joy by the 
Cubans, and will alone be as valuable in 
calming agitation in the island as two 
regiments of soldiers. Mr. Root is much 
more explicit and emphatic in this offi 
cial utterance of his than the President 
has ever been; but it must be that the 
subordinate now speaks with the assent 
of the chief, and that we are by so much 
nearer to keeping faith with the Cubans. 
Military control must be for some time 
continued, the Secretary believes, but 
the islanders will not mind that; they 
will rather welcome it if along with it 
goes the distinct promise and prepara- 
tion of independence in the end. For 
the rest, Secretary Root urges that our 
temporary military occupation of Cuba 
be made to minister as directly as pos- 
sible to the physical and moral recupe- 
ration of the people, along the lines now 
so successfully followed. He also recom- 
mends that Congress should, during the 
period of our control, grant to Cuban 
exporters fully as favorable terms as to 
their competitors in the West Indies. 


In his general discussion of the kind 
of government to be given the islands 





ceded to us by Spain, Mr. Root strikes 
the right note by saying at the start 
that “it is our unquestioned duty to 
make the interests of the people over 
whom we assert sovereignty the first 
and controlling consideration in all le- 
gislation and administration which con- 
cerns them.” This will excite the sneers 
of the speculators and the office-seekers, 
who snuff the spoils from afar, but it 
must be made the watchword of Admi- 
nistration and Congress alike, if we are 
not to fall off our “glory-crowned 
heights” into a pit of falseness and 
failure, to the derision of all mankind. 
In regard to Porto Rico, for which Mr. 
Root sketches out a somewhat elaborate 
scheme of territorial government, he 
says, with unmistakable clearness of in- 
tent, that “it will be necessary that 
some cardinal rule shall be adopted and 
rigidly followed regarding appointment 
to office.” What this rule should be, 
he describes in cold-blooded terms, cal- 
culated to send chills down the spine of 
every Charley in Ohio: 

“Wherever a Porto Rican can be found 
capable and willing to perform official duties 
he should be selected, and the aim should be 
to include in the civil service of the island 
no greater number of Americans from the 
United States than are necessary for the 
introduction of the methods of administra- 
tion in which Americans have been trained 
and Porto Ricans have not. 

“Wherever it is necessary to employ 
Americans, except in the chief offices, a 
system of civil-service examination should 
be provided, under which requests from the 


Governor of Porto Rico for suitable per- 
sons to be appointed may be filled.” 


Into the legal and constitutional ques- 
tions involved in such a plan of gov- 
ernment we need not now enter. Con- 
gress and the courts will have their 
fill of them before they get through. 
Though Mr. Root thinks that the Porto 
Ricans have no constitutional right to 
demand uniformity of tariff laws, he 
strongly urges, as a measure of policy 
and justice, that “the customs duties 
between Porto Rico and the United 
States be removed.” This is a grave 
question, the discussion of which in its 
constitutional and fiscal aspects must be 
postponed. 

The radical and able recommendations 
for the improvement of the army include 
a general war college, corresponding to 
similar institutions in Europe; staff 
corps to consist of officers temporarily 
and not permanently detailed; promo- 
tions for merit and by selection instead 
of for seniority only; close relations with 
the navy and the National Guard, and, 
generally, a careful preparation for war 
in time of peace. In regard to these 
proposed changes, he says, what has fre- 
quently been pointed out in these col- 
umns, that they will accomplish “results 
which are provided for in every conside- 
rable army in the world, and which un- 
der our organization are not the busi- 
ness of anybody in particular.” ° 

There can be no difference of opinion 
as to the necessity of the creation of a 
general war college, or general staff, af- 





ter our experience in the war with 
Spain. A similar organization furnishes 
the eyes, ears,and brains of every Con- 
tinental military body, and has every- 
where been the most favored and che- 
rished corps since the one at Berlin, 
under the guidance of Moltke, raised 
Prussia to the front rank of military na- 
tions, and made possible the overwhelm- 
ing defeats of the Austrians in 1866 and 
of the French in 1870-1871. Its absence 
here rendered the United States unfit 
to carry on so puny a war as that in 
Cuba without extravagance, inefficiency, 
and intolerable scandals, together with 
needless suffering and loss of life: Given 
an efficient general staff, and there will 
be a competent body at hand to make 
graduation from West Point not, as is 
so often the case, the end of an of- 
ficer’s professional education, but mere- 
ly the beginning of a life-long study of 
the science of war and the art of han- 
dling as large bodies of troops as may 
be got together in this country. Given 
trained staff officers, and there can be 
mapped out long before the outbreak of 
war every foreseeable detail, from the 
plan of campaign and the selection of 
generals down to the purchase of shoes 
in Massachusetts and canned fruit in 
California. If the perfection of the Ger- 
man system is fortunately impossible in 
this republic, it is none the less possible 
to map out complete plans which would 
produce similar results to those accom- 
plished by the navy in 1898. And all this 
may be done, as Mr. Root points out, 
with comparatively liftle expense, and 
“without any revolutionary interference 
with the general scheme of organiza- 
tion,” except that, in our opinion, the 
existing staff corps must be abolished 
or consolidated. 

In regard to the latter, Mr. Root again 
takes’ advanced ground. His adoption of 
the principle that the staff corps, wheth- 
er executive or supply, should be made 
up of officers temporarily detailed from 
the line, instead of being appointed to 
them for life, or until retirement for age, 
will cause much unhappiness in certain 
Washington military circles. We can- 
not improve upon Mr. Root’s statement 
that— 


“Nothing can be more important than 
that the officers of the army shall feel that 
their rise in rank depends upon what they 
do; that ability, intellectual activity, faith- 
ful performance of duty, and gallant con- 
duct are more certain claims to preferment 
than social or political influence. A system 
of promotions which is divorced from the 
efficiency record is not merely unjust, but 
it destroys ambition and checks the effort 
of the army.” 

The Secretary’s proposal that officers 
shall be promoted not only because of 
becoming seniors in their grades as is 
done now, but also because of gallantry 
or special ability or merit, is again 
merely the adoption of a principle in 
force in all foreign armies. Its value 
to the army will depend upon the jus- 
tice with which the merit system is ap- 


plied, and the absence of political or 
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personal favoritism. It is amply suffi- 
cient at this time to point out that, had 
such a method been in use in this coun- 
try during the last ten years, Gen. Shaf- 
ter would not have commanded the Fifth 
Army Corps at Santiago, Gen. Brooke 
would have had no opportunity to blun- 
der in Porto Rico and Cuba, and, in all 
probability, Gen. Otis would never have 
commanded more than a brigade, if as 
much. The friction between the mili- 
tary and naval officers during Gen. 
Otis’s tour of command in the Philip- 
pines would alone justify Mr. Root’s 
plea for a close alliance between the 
two services, did not the country’s long 
coast lines make such a union a tacti- 
cal necessity. ; 

For decades past most of our army ex- 
penditures have been wasteful, and 
therefore inexcusable, because with them 
there has been purchased a very inferior 
military machine. If the Secretary's 
views and plans prevail in Congress, the 
people will at least get what they pay 
for—a modern, capable, and efficiently 
administered army. 








THE “NEW DIPLOMACY” AND WAR. 


Mr. James Bryce has rendered a great 
service to the public in printing, as a 
“Prefatory Note” to the third edition of 
his ‘Impressions of South Africa,’ an ab- 
solutely impartial, clear, and succinct 
narrative of the events in the Transvaal 
since 1895, which have resulted in the 
present war. The situation, as he de- 
scribes it, which existed in the Trans- 
vaal, in the Orange Free State, and in 
Cape Colony, was one of complete friend - 
liness between the Dutch and English 
races. There was good feeling towards 
Great Britain in all three; in Cape Co- 
lony and in the Orange Free State, pro- 
gress and enlightenment, and a growing 
town population. The people of the 
Transvaal were much more conservative, 
pig-headed, and ignorant. They were to- 
tally unable, through want of knowledge, 
to provide for the proper government 
of the great horde of foreigners which 
their newly discovered gold mines had 
invited to their territory. It is to this 
incompetence, rather than to malice, and 
to the retention of the administration 
by the older men, that Mr. Bryce as- 
cribes most of the grievances of which 
the Uitlanders complained. But to set 
this off, there was, according to him, a 
growing younger party, among the 
burghers, which, already containing the 
moral and intellectual influence of the 
country, perceived that the actual state 
of things could not continue, and was 
ready to join the Uitlanders in agitating 
for sweeping changes. Consequently, 
the sorrows of the Uitlanders were on 
their face temporary; property was se- 
cured, and the complaints of disability 
were not greater or, more serious than 
mining adventurers in new countries 
usually have to make. This promising 


state of thinga was all changed by the 
Jameson raid, which nobody attempts tc 
defend, but about which many have lied. 
It was due to the haste and greed of the 
capitalists who were engaged in exploit- 
ing the country under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Rhodes. 

After that, the Boers naturally be- 
came very suspicious. They could not be 
persuaded that the British had not de- 
signs on their independence. These sus- 
picions were strengthened by the atti- 
tude assumed by Mr. Chamberlain. In- 
stead of heing patient, conciliatory, and 
indulgent in dealing with an ignorant 
but well-meaning population, who were 
well known to be ready to sacrifice 
everything for their tndependence, he 
suddenly became querulous, exacting. 
and haughty. He grew more and more 
deeply impressed with the wrongs of the 
Uitlanders. He could not see, what 
every other rational man saw, the prob- 
ability that these wrongs would be made 
transitory by the rapid growth of the 
new mining population, by the rise of 
the young burgher party, and by the dis- 
appearance from the scene, in the course 
of nature, of Kriiger and the old Dutch 
oligarchs. These facts made it plain 
that, even if the Uitlanders had to suffer, 
they would not have to suffer long. Tho 
poor old Boers, who trekked so brave- 
ly and fought so valiantly, were Mestined 
surely, in the ordinary course of nature 
and through the mere spread of civiliza- 
tion and wealth, to disappear from the 
scene, and leave the soil, which they had 
bedewed so plentifully with their blood, 
to the potent forces of the coming time. 

Mr. Chamberlain even went so far as 
to raise new points in the negotiations 
which ensued, and, when he found that 
the mention of “suzerainty” inflamed 
and frightened the Boers, instead of 
keeping it out of sight and belittling its 
importance, he enlarged its meaning, and 
gave out that it meant not merely, as 
Mr. Bryce says it really meant, the right 
to control foreign relafions, but the right 
to interfere in domestic concerns, which 
was the very thing the Boers had dread- 
ed and foretold. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s position in England 
was at that time peculiar. In London, in 
June last, before the controversy had en- 
tered on its acute stage, there were but 
few who denied that he was bent on 
war. There were many who told you 
that he must have war or he would be 
ruined. The earlier schemes with which 
he entered office, such as the treatment 
of the colonies as “neglected estates,” 
and the creation of the Zollverein to 
include them and the mother country, 
and the plans for the elevation of the 
poor and the comfort of old men, had 
come to nothing to speak of, In the 
twinkling of an eye the great English 
Radical became wholly possessed by the 
sorrows of the emigrant miners in South 
Africa, and the saving of the British 
Empire from the hellish designs of 70,000 
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Dutch farmers in the Transvaal. Most 
of his dispatches and speeches bristied 
with taunts and threats. It soon became 
very evident that his mission was not 
settlement, but provocation. We do not 
recall, except Bismarck’s challenge to 
the French in 1870, a similarly diabolic 
réie as having been played Wy any mod- 
ern statesman. 

From the month of May on, the “new 
diplomacy” was in full play. Every 4-4 
patch, instead of being kept, as in the 
old diplomacy, in the Minister's desk un- 
til called for by Parliament, was laid 
before the public with a Chamberlain 
gloss. The services of the press in in- 
flaming the people with news of the ab- 
solute necessity of conquering the Boers, 
were eagerly enlisted. In London, edi- 
tors are even more impressionable by 
official recognition than they are here. 
Consequently, a few of the more infiu- 
ential found themselves welcome once a 
week or so, at the Colonial Office, to talk 
over the affairs of South Africa with the 
great statesman himeelf, to hear fresh 
revelations of Kriiger’s duplicity and 
malice, and British official rejoicing over 
the progress of the imperial movement 
in America. 

The resulting harangues in the prese 
and the growing excitement of the pub- 
lic naturally enabled Mr. Chamberlain 
to hold his own against the peace-loring 
members of the Cabinet, though they 
well understood his character and de. 
signs. The Jingoes became every day 
more audacious, began to break up pub- 
lic meetings, and howls “Rule Britannia” 
at the music-halls and in the streets. 
The voices of the men of light and lead- 
ing, like John Morley, Sir William Har- 
court, James Bryce, and Bishop Percival, 
had harder work in making themselves 
heard. Nevertheless, the party of peace 
made progress, owing to thé Colonial 
Secretary’s inability to put om paper 
what his demands were, or what his u!- 
timatum, if he went to war, would be; 
for every war has to be preceded by an 
ultimatum. This was the trouble which 
stared the Right Hon. Joseph in the 
face. He had an easy time enough while 
he was declaiming, but sooner or later 
he would have to formulate reasons why 
the Boers had to be killed for doing, or 
not doing, certain things. At this criti- 
cal moment of his career, Kriiger 
came to his rescue by his deplorable ul- 
timatum, and Mr. Chamberlain was able 
to laugh at those who asked what Ais 
ultimatum would be, somewhat as the 
confidence man laughs at you when you 
fail to find on him the watch which you 
think he has stolen from you. We have 
here a perfect picture of the working of 
the “new diplomacy”—the need of war to 
distract public attention, felt by a de- 
magogue or party in trouble; the selec- 
tion of some weak foreign antagonist for 
a quarrel; the making of insulting de- 
mands on him; the conduct of negotia- 
tions with him about these demands in 
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public before people excited almost to 
frenzy already by a subsidized or ca- 
joled press; the steady provocation of 





about capita! and labor, currency and 
finance, and the fundamental conditions 


| of healthy political society. Some would 
the enemy till he does something to si- | adopt all three suggestions at once, and | 


lence completely the voices of reason, | so alter the curriculum of school and 


justice, and mercy, and the conversion 
of the successful demagogue into a first- 
class national hero. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


Every little while the press gives us 
an account of some new discussion of 
the well-worn question of “training for 
citizenship.” The subject is one of the 
most common, if not one of the most 
hackneyed, in the whole field of educa- 
tional debate. It is “standing matter” 
on the programmes of teachers’ conven- 
tions and young men’s congresses. It 
is sure to crop out in every college pre- 
sident’s inaugural address, and is rarely 
absent from baccalaureate sermons and 
commencement speeches. No education- 
al journal would be complete without 
more or less extended reference to the 
subject at least four times a year. 
Wherever students, young or old, or men 
for the time being educationally inclined, 
are gatbered together, there is this per- 
ennial question in their midst. It is very 
significant that, with all the wealth of 
rhetoric and good intention lavished 
upon it, it should still hold its place, and 
rarely fail, when vigorously and incisive- 
ly presented, to arouse the interest and 
enthusiasm of an audience, The story 
may be old, with repetitious phrase and 
familiar illustration in the telling of it; 
but somehow it does not seem to lose its 
charm, 

It ia interesting to note the more im- 
portant elements of which training for 
citizenship is commonly thought to con- 
sist. Surely it is not for want of pana- 
ceas that the body politic continues to be 
diseased. One writer or speaker, for ex- 
ample, urges a broader and more tho- 
rough study of history, particularly 
American history. At the root of most 
public sin les ignorance—ignorance of 
the course of human progress, of the 
critical moments and pivotal points in 
the development of civilization, of the 
steps by which our country has come to 
be what ft Is. It can but clarify the vi- 
sion and strengthen the hands of an hon- 
est, but fll-informed, Democrat to study 
the ives of Jefferson and Jackson, just 
as ft can but set right every honest Re- 
publican to know the political princi- 
ples of Hamilton and the extraordinary 
career of Lincoin. Another writer urges 
a more general study of “civil govern- 
ment” in schools, and would have every 
child become acquainted with the admin- 
istrative machinery, local, state, and na- 
tional, that so he may come to realize 
his duties and responsibilities as a cit!- 
zen. Still another would have political 
economy and sociology taught in gram- 
mar and high schools, and give boys and 
girls, from early life, correct hotions 





college as to make place for the studies 
bearing most directly on what they in- 
sist is the chief business of life. ° 

It will not escape notice that each of 
these suggestions—and they are the ones 
most frequently urged—purposes to at- 
tain civic goodness by increasing the 
citizen's stock of information. Now, it 
cannot be denied that information on 
every one of the points mentioned, and 
many others, is highly desirable; nor 
can there be any doubt that ignorance is 
often an effective bar to the satisfactory 
performance of political duty. It ought 
to be apparent, however, without much 
argument, that knowledge and right con- 
duct are not quite the same thing, and 
are not always even found together. 
Were all men as righteous as they are 


well informed, the dawn of the millenni- 


um might ere this have been discerned. 
On the contrary, some of the greatest 
rascals in American politics have been 
men of intellectual attainments and va- 
ried accomplishments. There has never 
been a visionary project launched, or a 
scheme for getting around some consti- 
tutional prohibition or legal safeguard 
set on foot, which has not drawn to its 
support men of marked intellectual 
strength. In our own day, we have seen 
men of information and cultivated tastes 
swearing allegiance to the economic va- 
garies of Mr. Bryan, and apologizing 
for the scandalous invasion of the civil 
service by President McKinley. Know- 
ledge, in short, is only the accumulated 
stores of the human mind, and may or 
may not determine, in the right direc- 
tion, opinion and conduct. 

In the same way, what we have in 
mind when we talk about “good citi- 
zenship” is not necessarily furthered by 
exceptional familiarity with the details 
of government and administration. It 
is not so much ignorance of adminis- 
trative methods, as the employment of 
those methods for corrupt and selfish 
ends, that stamps our politics with evil. 
The experts who “run” the political ‘‘ma- 
chine” are perfectly acquainted with all 
ite parts, but they are hardly the men 
we should like to have instructing our 
children in the duties of citizenship. We 
fancy that Mr. Platt could give an ex- 
tremely interesting and informing course 
of lectures on “practical politics’; but 
we do not think of Mr. Platt as a good 
citizen. Mr. Hanna could doubtless dis- 
course most instructively on the conduct 
of Presidential campaigns, but we do not 
think of Mr. Hanna as primarily a good 
citizen. President McKinley could great- 
ly enlighten us on the obligations of the 
executive to enforce thelaws of the land; 
but we should hesitate to select Presi- 
dent McKinley as a type of the good 
citizen. The patent fact of the matter 
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is that knowledge, in and of itself, car- 
ries no necessary power for good, and 
does not prevent those who know the 
most about government from governing 
us the worst. 

What we need, over and above a 
knowledge of historic fact, is a certain 
moral touch, a critical appreciation of 
measures and men, a kindling enthusi- 
asm for a proper conduct of affairs. It 
is useless to inform ourselves of the 
ways of the fathers, under the impres- 
sion that we are thereby training our- 
selves for citizenship, unless we also 
grasp the ideals toward which the 
fathers worked, and light up with our 
own imagination the picture of govern- 
ment as they meant it to be. It is use- 
less to delve among administrative de- 
tails, unless we gather some sense of ob- 
ligation to keep them from perversion. 
It is useless to master the laws of cur- 
rency and finance, if, in practical life, 
we are to be swayed about by every 
wind of doctrine. We must have the 
frank and conscious judgment as to the 
moral worth of things, as well as know- 
ledge of the things themselves. Such is 
not, we are aware, the universal view. 
Moral instruction of any sort has prac- 
tically disappeared from the public 
schools, and our learned historians are 
shy of getting beyond a careful narration 
of events. But good citizenship has as 
its foundation, not only knowledge, but 
patriotism-—,it is patriotism in action; 
and patriotism is a moral ideal as well 
as a mass of facts. Matthew ‘Arnold de- 
fined religion as morality touched with 
emotion; we may define patriotism as 
knowledge touched with imagination. It 
is the passion for cleanness and purity 
In politics, the hunger and thirst for 
righteousness in public life, that is to 
secure for us good citizens and good 
government, if anything can; and it is 
this, added to knowledge, that holds for 
us the promise of the future, as it is our 
safety here and now. 








THE FUTURE OF THE SMALL COL- 
LEGE. 


If one were asked to name the moat 
important development in higher edu- 
cation in this country during the present 
generation, the answer would, undoubt- 
edly, instance the rise of the universi- 
ties. Starting from a condition in which 
professional instruction was on a low 
plane, and graduate instruction almost 
unknown, the whole structure of the 
American university now familiar to us, 
with its professional and graduate 
schools, its libraries, laboratories, and 
museums, and its large and highly or- 
ganized teaching and administrative 
corps, has grown by leaps and bounds, 
and, for the most part, before our own 
eyes. Each year finds the student less 
dependent than formerly upon European 
institutions for the:training which his 
particular business in life demands, 
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while in many directions the facilities 
for scholarly attainment and research 
are already distinctly superior to any 
offered abroad. To be sure, we have 
learned, sometimes by painful experi- 
ence, that it takes a good deal of money 
to “run” a university, and certainly 
none of our greater institutions has as 
yet anywhere near as ample funds as it 
could profitably use; but the money 
seems likely to be forthcoming, in larger 
and stronger flow, to the continual and 
rapid enhancement of every facility and 
opportunity now enjoyed. 

It is a serious question what effect this 
development of the university is likely 
to have upon the immediate future of 
the so-called small college. The small 
college has filled a peculiar place in 
American society. Located, often, out- 
side of the larger centres of population, 
and drawing its students from a limited 
geographical or social area, it has offer- 
ed a type of education which, useful as 
a foundation for more advanced study, 
has served also to perpetuate much of 
educational tradition and custom. Such a 
college. as a rule, has comparatively 
small financial resources; its faculty are 
rarely great scholars; and its social ad- 
vantages are inconsiderable. Yet, im- 
portant and indispensable as the work 
of the small college has been, and praise- 


“worthy as are those who have unselfish- 


ly labored in its behalf, it is fairly open 
to question whether the future of high- 
er education in the United States does 
not now rest with the university. The 
university is undeniably the great force 
to-day in educational councils, and quite 
the most conspicuous figure in the public 
eye. Its superior wealth enables it to 
offer facilities for instruction with 
which no college can compete. It is 
steadily attracting to its service the 
ablest men in all departments, until no 
college can now hope to retain long a 
professor who makes a name for. him- 
self. There can be little doubt but that 
undergraduate instruction in the univer- 
sity—the instruction which comes direct- 
ly into competition with the college—is 
of a superior sort, better in quality and 
greater in variety and amount than any 
college can offer. There is a more eager 
and enthusiastic intellectual life, a clear- 
er view of the worth of sound learning, 
a closer contact with scholarly instruc- 
tors, and a richer and a healthier so- 
cial atmosphere. These are things with 
which the small college cannot compete; 
and if there be added to them the attrac- 
tive force of numbers—the inevitable 
tendency of the largest institutions to 
grow the fastest—it becomes a question 
of pressing and vital concern whether 
the college must not before long become 
either a preparatory school on the one 
hand, or a university on the other, or, 
failing either, close its doors. 

The action most likely, we think, to 
bring matters to a head, would be the re- 
duction of the undergraduate course in 





the university from four to three years. 
So long as the first degree can be ob- 
tained anywhere only after the same 
length of time, institutions of widely 
different grade can continue to flourish 


side by side. But the dropping of a year 
by a few leading universities would 
bring the small colleges face to face with 
a problem whose solution might well in- 
volve, not only their standing in the 
educational world, but their very exist- 
ence as well. The contingency is not re- 
mote. Harvard has for some time had 
the matter of a three years’ course under 
consideration; and what Harvard does 
to-day, most institutions are likely to be 
doing ten years from now. The increas- 
ing tendency to make the undergraduate 
course a prerequisite for admission to 
the professional school, the late age at 
which the graduate of the professional 
school now enters upon his work in the 
world, and the superior meaning of the 
baccalaureate degree now as compared 
with its traditional significance, are ar- 
guments strongly urged in favor of the 
change. It will not escape notice, also, 
that a number of universities already 
practically shorten the undergraduate} 
course by allowing the fourth year to be! 
spent in the professional or graduate} 
school. As to the wisdom or propriety 
of the proposed change, we do not now 
express any opinion. What we wish to 
call attention to is the fact that such a 
change, if once brought about, cannot 
fail to put the small college in jeopardy. 
When the degree of Bachelor of Arts can 
be had at Harvard or Yale, for example, 
in three years, how long will any New 
England college be able to hold its stu- 
dents for four? No loyalty to an honor- 
able past could long avail against the 
opportunity of saving a whole year in 
the preparation for bread-winning. 
Once the change of which we have 
been speaking shall have come about, 
the path of the college, if it is to main- 
tain itself under the new competition, 
would seem to be reasonably clear. The 
college must, in the first place, reduce 
its own course to three years. It may 
do this promptly, or it may delay until 
the operation is necessary in order to 
save its life; but that it must do it, 
sooner or later, is obvious. In the sec- 
ond place, the undergraduate course in 
the college must be made fully equal, in 
scope and value, to the undergraduate 
course in the university. At present 
such equality is far from obtaining. A 
number of the leading universities now 
rate the average college course as the 
equivalent of but from two to three 
years of their own; that is to say, the 
graduate of the college is admitted to the 
junior or senior class in the university, 
while the acknowledged superiority of 
university work might very likely be a 
sufficient warrant for bestowing the first 
degree at the end of three years instead 
of four; but it may well be doubted 
whether public opinion would tolerate a 
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corresponding “degradation” of the de- 
gree on the part of the college. Some- 
how or other, the college must raise the 
standard of its work, at the same time 
that it is cutting down the time of its 
course. 

The crucial question ts whether this 
can be done. Something, no doubt, can, 
without much difficulty, be accomplished. 
The intellectual standards of most col- 
leges are not very rigorous, and might 
well be stiffened. The college cannot, 
of course, lower its standard of admis- 
sion; to do that would be to lose much 
of what has been won by a generation 
of strenuous effort. Whether, however, 
the college, placed between the efficient 
high school and the powerful university, 
can continue to hold its own, and still 
offer an education worth rewarding with 
a degree, is the question whose serious 
consideration cannot long be evaded. 
Yet nothing can be clearer than that un- 
less the college can so hold its own, its 
days, at least in its present form, are 
numbered. It may become a high-grade 
preparatory school, sending its pupils, 
unadorned with a degree, to such profes- 
sional careers as may still be open to 
them; or it may in some way affiliate 
with the university and take over some 
of the work of elementary instruction 
now done by the latter. But it cannot 
hope to retain its present independent 
and honorable status, or exert a large in- 
fluence in educational affairs, unless it 
is able to convince the critical public of 
the soundness and adequacy of its work. 


— RT 
THE VILLARI TESTIMONIAL. 
FLORENCE, November 17, 1899. 

Ceremonies such as those just terminated 
in the hall of the University college at Pisa 
are so common in England and in America 
that they excite little curiosity, but in Italy 
it is extremely rare that an individual, un- 
less he be a popular soldier or statesman, 
gets honored in his lifetime. Therefore, 
when last year it was announced that the 
colleagues and admirers of Pasquale Vil- 
lari intended to commemorate him in his 
capacity of teacher of youth during the last 
forty years, and that the form proposed was 
to be a foundation for assisting future stu- 
dents to pursue their historical studies, 
there was considerable doubt whether suffi- 
cient funds could be raised for this Fonda- 
zione Villari to insure the sum of four 
or five hundred dollars, which suffices for 
the modest requirements of real students 
in Italy, who are as frugal as the Scotch 
when really bent on study, and on study 
only. One thousand pounds sterling was the 
most the sanguine friends expected to ralse, 
but an English admirer, Col. Gilman, opened 
the ball with one hundred pounds; admirers 
from England, Scotland, the United Srates, 
contributed with hearty good will, while the 
subscription list contains the name of al- 
mest every man of note and culture in 
Italy; his Majesty King Humbert closing 
the list with $1,000 and a genial tele- 
gram duly read and appreciated by the 
crowded audience of scholars, professors, 
friends, and admirers, gathered from all 
parts of the country, together with a num- 
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ber of illustrious foreigners. The presence 
of Augusto Conti, the well-known Catholic 
philosopher, and one of the chief and most 
ardent promoters of the testimonial, is a 
proof of the esteem in which Villari is 
held by all classes of patriots, whatever be 
the difference in their political and reli- 
gious opinions. Augusto Conti was the 
standard-bearer in the famous battalion of 
professors and students who signalized Tus- 
can valor on the bloody field of Curtatone 
in i848, where so many of their numbers 
feli dead or wounded on the field. As he 
was unable to read his speech, owing to fail- 
ing eyesight, it was read for him by Prof. 
Raini, and one paragraph is worthy of quo- 
tation, as it touchés on the part of Villari’s 
varied and laborious work which seems to 
us his highest claim to the gratitude of his 
countrymen: 

“You, the active benefactor of the work- 
ing classes, have toiled with fraternal, I 
might say paternal, solicitude, not to arouse 
evil passions and to promise imaginary 
equality among them, but to secure just 
wages, to elevate their morality and dignity. 
This is well known to the Tuscan straw- 
plaiters; to the Sicilian toilers in the sul- 
phur mines; to the dwellers in caves and 
cellars of your native city, and now to the 
poor navvies in the excavations of the Sim- 
pion tunnel, about whom you have written 
with so much wisdom and kindness, spar- 
ing neither long journeys nor sojourn in 
order to ascertain the real facts and pro- 
pose ameliorations in their hard lot.’ 


(A touching telegram came from these 
grateful toilers, or rather from the band 
known as the Salesiana.) 

The Professor himself, while naturally em- 
barrassed at having to listen to such various 
and warm praise from all sides, seemed in 
excellent health and spirits, and was ex- 
ceedingly happy in his speech of thanks, 
saying that criticism had become so entire- 
ly a second nature with him that he felt sure 
he could write a better book than any yet 
published if devoted to a criticism of his 
own writings. He attributed the “unmerit- 
ed honor” paid to him to various fortuitous 
circumstances: the choice of Florence for 
his historical studies—Florence, the beloved 
of the civilized world, which appeared as an 
electric spark in the night of the Middle 
Ages, illuminating the world and determin- 
ing the character of the new Italy; the re- 
sult of such studies proving that the great- 
est and strongest nations are those wherein 
society is justest, most honest, which give 
the highest proofs of social justice, the one 
solid basis of all civilization. This convic- 
tion it was which led him to a study of the 
social conditions of Italy, to the denuncia- 
tion of many and gross injustices which 
abound. This, he said (and alas with what 
truth!), arouses sympathy, but little more. 
People read your descriptions of the poor 
wretches tolling in the Roman Campagna 
throughout a long day without earning 
enough to satisfy their hunger, and say, 
“What a beautiful article!’’—simply that 
and nothing more. 

The remainder of his speech was devoted 
to his beloved Institute, to his colleagues, 
and, above all, to his scholars, who had 
presented him with a capital portrait paint- 
ed “to the life.” Villari dwelt lov- 
ingly on many promising students cut off 
in their prime, on the pleasure of meeting 
old scholars now engaged in tuition in the 
different provinces, and always gratefully 
affectionate, His tribute to Aygusto Conti 
was duly appreciated by all. As the Dean of 
the Institute, he spoke of his science and 
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love of country, not forgetting his defence 
of the flag confided to him by the University 
battalion, and was greeted with such hearty 
applause as must have delighted his English 
wife and perfect helpmate, Linda, daughter 
of the fine old radical member for Brighton, 
James White, and the perfect translator 
into English of her husband’s historical 
works on Savonarola and Machiavelli. Their 
one son, bright and very English looking, 
Gino, was also present, and will certainly 
carry through life a pleasant memory of 
the day, not forgetting that the unusual 
tribute paid to his father was due quite as 
much to his sterling courage and honesty, to 
his generous, unostentatious,and disinterest- 
ed character, as to his real merit as his- 
torian and well-done work as a professor. 

The subscriptions, amounting to 43,000 lire 
(about $8,500), are, by Villari’s own desire, to 
be administered by a Commission com- 
posed of the presidents of the faculty of 
letters and of the Istituto Storico Italiano in 
Rome; of a representative of the Accademia 
dei Lincei and of the Accademia della 
Crusca,with one other professor of history. 
The Commission is to meet every three 
years, and decide what special branch of 
history shall be chosen for the candidates 
for the fellowship, which will be eagerly 
competed for by graduates from all the uni- 
versities and superior institutes, women 
laureates (who are now increasingly nume- 
rous) included. 

As a historian, Pasquale Villari needs no 
introduction to the readers of the Nation; 
as Senator, Minister of Public Instruction, 
member of the Superior College of Public 
Instruction, to which he is elected when- 
ever the rules permit, he is as well known 
in Italy. Born in Naples in 1827, he has 
given a capital sketch of public instruction 
there in his preface to the works of his col- 
lege friend, Luigi La Vista,and of his beloved 
master, De Sanctis, “the last of the pur- 
ists.” After the fatal 15th of May, 1849, 
when his friend of friends, La Vista, was 
shot to death at his side by one of the 
Swiss Guards of King Bomba, he came to 
Florence and commenced his historical pub- 
lications with an introduction to the His- 
tory of Italy, followed up by a study of Ce- 
sare Beccaria; an essay on the origin and 
progress of the philosophy of history; a cri- 
tical essay on the biographers of Savonarola, 
who had always attracted his sympathy, but 
concerning whom he found, from his re- 
searches in the Florentine archives, that 
he knew next to nothing. It is character- 
istic of the man’s honesty that he burnt his 
already prepared manuscript and set to work 
afresh, publishing his now well-known work 
only in 1860, after he had been appointed 
Professor of History in the University of 
Pisa by the Minister Ridolfi in 1859, and 
later to the post he still occupies in the 
Istituto di Studj Superiori, founded by Ri- 
casoli, Peruzzi, and other valiant Floren- 
tines, but which owes its rank as a real and 
first-class university more to Villari than 
to any one else, 

In 1860 he returned to Naples, and was 
appreciated at his true worth by Dr. Agos- 
tino Bertani, Garibaldi’s alter ego for the 
time being, who, even more than to political 
affairs, devoted his attention to the horri- 
ble sanitary conditions of the city and the 
appalling misery and degradation of the 
poorest classes. The idea of the disembow- 
elling of Naples was originally Bertani’s, as 
the reports which he drew up and which 





have been published since his death amply 
prove. He chose Villari as the representa- 
tive of the dictator Government in Turin, 
and, though the latter declined the office, he 
drew up the instructions for the office, which 
were approved and signed by Garibaldi with- 
out a single alteration. During the time 
Villari spent in Naples, he first became ac- 
quainted with the actual state of the popu- 
lation; but when Garibaldi handed over the 
liberated province to the King, the govern- 
ments which succeeded one after the other 
took no thought for the welfare of the in- 
habitants, but simply of subjecting the 
south to the north. 

Villari returned to his Institute, but 
could not long refrain from mooting the 
subject which often saddened him in the 
midst of his scholars and literary studies. 
In October, 1861, he wrote a letter to the 
ultra-moderate newspaper, the Perseveranza 
of Milan, on the Camorra of Naples, in- 
sisting that it was a duty of all in autho- 
rity to do their utmost for its suppression, 
because of its material oppression and 
moral degradation of the very poorest 
classes. He showed that it was of no use to 
arrest the camorristi and send them to the 
common prisons to which all their friends 
and accomplices had access, and recommend- 
ed the rigorous punishment of the chiefs, 
who should be confined in penitentiaries, 
while their victims should be encouraged to 
resist their requisitions to the utmost. But 
the sixties were not years propitious for 
the study of social questions. With Venice 
to be freed and the French to be dislodged 
from Rome, the political question occupied 
the minds of all. Bertani, after the Men- 
tana episode, demanded an official inquiry 
into the conditions of the peasant classes, 
and Villari was one of the few moderates 
who seconded him. As a rule, the wealthy 
classes of all nations object to the raising 
of the social spectre, and when Villari’s 
“Lettere Meridionali’ appeared in the chief 
organ of the Moderate party, the Opinione, 
he was assailed on all sides by the members 
of his own party for his revelations, or, 
as some of them said, his ‘fictitious nar- 
rations’’; indeed, many of them maintained 
that the “fondaci” (or barns), where the 
miserable denizens of the slums are hud- 
died together like sardines in a barrel, 
were his invention pure and simple. He 
was told that he knew nothing of the misery 
of other cities—of Vienna, Berlin, New 
York, not to speak of London. So to Lon- 
don he went, and saw by night and by day 
the worst quarters and the vilest alleys 
that the most courageous policeman could 
show him; visited the lodging-houses, the 
dens of the opium-eaters; and, returning, 
affirmed ‘‘on his honor’ that the poor of 
Naples were infinitely more wretched than 
the very poorest of London. 


But of this, his persistent and exhaustive 
work, we have already spoken in the Nation, 
where also have appeared extracts from his 
many pamphlets on social questions. What 
marks out Villari from his colleagues who 
started in the race is that he remains alone 
to do battle for the unhappy millions who 
cannot help themselves. Once it was the 
proud vaunt of the Liberals that they had 
initiated a series of social remedies, but, 
with the death of Bertani, of Saffi, and their 
fellow-workers, nothing has been done, no- 
thing attempted for their benefit, and, 
therefore, it is no wonder if the entire 
working population and now numbers of 
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the peasants have enrolled themselves un- 
der the banners of the Socialists—the Col- 
lectivists, as they style themselves—who 
succeed in persuading them that, if they 
will but fill the city and provincial councils 
with their members, and send them to the 
national Parliament, very soon the face of 
the country will be socially transformed 
and general prosperity and plenty prevail. 
That Villari does not subscribe to this be- 
lief goes without saying. What he insists 
on is, that things are going from bad to 
worse, and that the old dilemma repeats it- 
self, ‘‘Reform or revolution.’”’ He has but 
just returned from his inspection of the 
Simplon excavation, and we shall soon have 
the result of his observations. Even as we 
write comes the last number of the Nuova 
Antologia, with the first of a series of his 
articles, entitled ‘‘New Problems,’’ where 
we find such sentences as, “A corrupt Italy 
has no right to existence.” ‘The truth is, 
that, after the first heroic enthusiasm fad- 
ed away, the North, which for so long gov- 
erned Italy, lost its faith in the force of 
justice and virtue, and failed in courage to 
do its duty at any cost. Had it not so failed 
it would have moralized both North and 
South, and promoted the true welfare of the 
whole country.” Then, recurring to the sad 
old theme, he continues: 

“Every time that I return to Naples, I 
think of the hundred millions of lire des- 
tined for the amelioration of the city from 
a sanitary point of view, and above and be- 
fore all for the housing of the poor. And 
when I look at the Rettifilo (the quarter of 
Naples built on the site of the old slums), 
with its new, lofty, sumptuous palaces, and 
then turn my eyes downwards to the right 
and left, and see the old filth, the old cor- 
ruption; when I remember that numbers 
of the old hovels were pulled down without 
a single habitation being built for the really 
poorest, as has been proved over and ovet 
again; when I see how those utterly des- 
titute are worse off than ever, because they 
have been compelled to huddle together in 
ever-increasing numbers in the hovels that 
have been left still standing; when I think 
of the depredations committed and the mon- 
ey wasted, it seems to me that many of the 
people driving by in their carriages ought 
to be sent to the galleys.” 

J. W. M. 








HUGO’S “THINGS SEEN.”—II. 
PaRIs, November 6, 1899. 


The sentiments which Victor Hugo first 
entertained towards Louis Napoleon were 
far from hostile. The President showed him 
many attentions, of which he was sensible. 
Still, he said as early as February, 1849: 


“With the best intentions in the world 
and a certain very visible measure of in- 
telligence and aptitude, I am afraid Louis 
Bonaparte will succumb beneath his task. 
For him, France, the century, the new 
spirit, the instincts proper to the soil and 
to the time, are so many sealed books. He 
views without comprehending the agita- 
tions of the human mind, Paris, events, men, 
things, ideas. He belongs to that ignorant 
class called princes, and to that category 
of foreigners who are called emigrants. 
To those who examine him carefully, he has 
the air of a patient rather than of a gov- 
ernor. He has nothing of the Bonaparte 
either in his face or in his manner; he 
probably does not belong to them. People 
remember the easy ways of Queen Hor- 
tense.”’ 


On the 5th of December, 1850, Jerome Bo- 
naparte met Hugo at the French Theatre, 
at a representation of “Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur,”’ and complained bitterly to him of 
his nephew. ‘Louis is mad,’ said he. “He 
has no confidence in his friends, and gives 
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himself up to his family. He distrusts his 
femily, and allows himself to be garroted 
by the old royalist parties. I was better 
received, after my return to France, by 
Louis Philippe at the Tuileries than I am 
now at the EBlysée by my nephew.” And 
so the old King of Westphalia went on, 
telling Victor Hugo that the presidency of 
the Republic had first been offered to him- 
self by Fould, in the name of Thiers, Molé, 
Berryer, and Marshal Bugeaud. Molé, ac- 
cording to Fould, considered Louis a mere 
idiot. Thiers saw in him (Jerome) a figure- 
head; he alone could succeed and beat Ca- 
vaignac. He had refused, saying that he 
was an invalid, Louis was young. Now, 
Louis had forgotten all this, and would not 
see his cousin Napoleon, who had taken up 
his defence. After having thus reproached 
the President, ‘the King of Westphalia 
paused a moment and then said: ‘And do 
you know, Monsieur Victor Hugo, what he 
answered me?’ ‘You will see.” Nobody can 
see inside that man.” This curious passage 
reminded me of an answer Louis Napoleon, 
then Emperor, is said to have made once to 
his cousin Napoleon, who had a violent tem- 
per, and who incessantly visited him with 
demands and reproaches: ‘“‘You have no- 
thing, nothing of Napoleon.” “I beg your 
pardon, I have his family.” : 

Victor Hugo has interesting portraits dis- 
tributed here and there in his ‘Choses Vues.’ 
To begin with the court of Louis Philippe, 
where he was so often received as a Peer 
of France, he says of the Duchess of Or- 
leans: 

“She is a rare woman, of great mind 
and great sense. I do not believe that she 
is completely appreciated at the Tuileries. 
The King, however, holds her in high esteem 
and often converses very particularly with 
her. He often gives her his arm in the 


evening to take her from the family draw- 
ing-room to her apartment.” 


The Duchess, speaking to Victor Hugo of 
her son, the Count de Paris (February 26, 
1844), said to him: 

“My son is not what you call an amiable 
child. He is not one of those pretty lit- 
tle prodigies who do honor to their mo- 
ther, and of whom one says, How witty! 
what grace! He has a good heart, I know; 
he has some wit, I believe; but nobody 
knows it and believes it except myself. He 
is timid, shy, silent, easily put out. What 
will he be? I don’t know. Often, at his age, 
a child in his position understands that 
he ought to please, and begins, small as he 
is, to play a part. My child hides himself in 
my gown and looks down. Such as he is, 
I love him, and I even prefer him. I prefer 
a savage to a comedian.” 


The Count de Paris remained always of 
a grave and mild nature; his timidity di- 
minished with age, without ever completely 
disappearing. He had a certain depth of 
thought and sentiment which was inherited 
from his mother. Victor Hugo tells amus- 
ing stories about the princes, especially 
about the Prince de Joinville, who was, in 
his youth, very boyish. ‘‘What annoys most 
these poor princes is to receive people and 
to speak to them ceremoniously. This obli- 
gation recurs nearly every day. They call 
it—for there is a language of princes—do- 
ing the function. The Duke de Montpensier 
is the only one who always does it with 
grace. One day the Duchess d'Orléans ask- 
ed him why; he answered: ‘It amuses me.’ 
He is twenty years old [1847].’" The Prince 
de Joinville was very early affected with 
deafness. “He loves France and all that 
touches her. As he cannot speak at his 








ease, he becomes concentrated at times ahd 
bitter. However, he spoke more than once, 
and worthily. They did not listen to him 
or hear him. He asked me once: ‘What 
are they saying about me? It is they who 
are deaf.’”’ ‘“‘The Prince has not, like the 
late lamented Duc 4’Orléans, the princely 
coquetry which is such a victorious grace 
He likes to please individuals."’ This is a 
very just remark on the part of Victor Hu 
go, as there never was any banality in the 
Prince de Joinville. 

The judgments which Victor Hugo passed 
on the statesmen whom he knew are gene 
rally very severe. Royer-Collard seems to 
have inspired him with a respect he did 
not often feel. There is an interesting con- 
versation with him reported verbatim (1843) 
Royer-Collard was a Legitimist; he had 
played a very great and honorabie part in 
the Chambers of the Restoration, and did 
not serve the Government of July. 


“ ‘But, sir,’ said Victor Hugo to him, 
‘there was in the Revolution of July a foun- 
dation of right which you could not deny: 
you were not among those who could pro 
test against it.’ ‘Neither did I,’ answered 
Royer-Collard. ‘I do not blame those who 
acted differently from me. Each man has 
his conscience, and in political matters 
there are many ways of being honest. Peo- 
ple have the honesty which results from the 
light there is in them.’ After a moment of 
silence, Royer-Collardadded: ‘Well! Charles 
X. also was honest. He was an honest 
king, and, whatever may have been said, 
he fell only by his own fault. Historians 
may arrange this as they like, but it is so 
It was Charles X. who upset Charles X. 
People have said that he was badly ad- 
vised. They have pretended that he con- 
sulted the Cardinal de la Fare, M. de Latil, 
M. de Polignac. . . . Would to heaven 
he had done so. All those who sur- 
rounded the King, those who were called 
the courtiers, were wiser than he.’ And, 
after a moment of silence, he added, with 
the sad smile which he often wore during 
this conversation: ‘Wiser—that is to say, 
less mad.’ ”’ 


It was the belief of Royer-Collard that 
Charles X. never really took advice. He was 
the same man in his old age that he was as 
Count d’Artois. The only quality which he 
praised in a man was immutability. He 
said often that since the Revolution there 
had been but two men, M. de La Fayette and 
himself. He esteemed La Fayette. Royer- 
Collard knew the King well, as he had al- 
ways been a royalist. The King saw him 
from time to time, and always showed him 
much courtesy and kindness. It was Royer- 
Collard who had to take to the King the 
address of the Chamber which preceded the 
Revolution of 1830. ‘I might say,’’ he said, 
“that on that day I read the Revolution in 
his eyes."” The King read the answer which 
he had already prepared. He manifested no 
anger. The answer had been carefully word- 
ed and several times modified; but the King 
had made up his mind, and, three months af- 
terwards, appeared the famous Ordinances 
which caused the Revolution. 

In the chambers in which he sat-—the 
House of Peers, the National Assembly of 
1848—Victor Hugo amused himself by mak- 
ing sketches of his most important col- 
leagues. These sketches sometimes border 
on caricatures, but are generally very true 
to life. He describes very well Odilon Bar- 
rot, the solemn and ponderous orator; M. 
Dufaure, with his provincial and nasal ac- 
cent, ‘a mind so clear that it becomes at 
times luminous, a slow and cold 
eloquence, but sure, solid, and calmly push- 
ing difficulties aside. M. Dufaure 
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is an honest and grave man, who has 
held power without greatness, . . . who 
has figured at the tribune without glamour, 
but with authority.’’ Gen. Changarnier “has 
the look of an old academician, as Marshal 
Soult has the look of an old archbishop. . . . 
He has a long and dry body, a soft speech, 
a gracious and artificial air, a wig like Pas- 
quier’s, and a smile like Brifaut’s. Withal, 
he is a determined man, bold, expeditious, 
but two-faced and dark.’’ His portrait of 
Thiers is interesting: 


“M. Thiers will treat men, ideas, and re- 
volutionary events with parliamentary rou- 
tine. He plays his old game of constitution- 
al distinctions in the presence of an abyss 
and of the terrible uprisings of the chime- 
rical and unexpected. He does. not 
understand the transformation of every- 
thing; he sees some resemblance between 
the times in which we are and the times 
when he governed, and that is enough for 
him. These resemblances in fact exist, but 
there is something colossal and monstrous 
mixed up with them. M. Thiers does not 
suspect it and goes his way. He has spent 
bis life in caressing cats and taming them 
with all sorts of feline manners. Now he 
wants to continue, and he does not perceive 
that the beasts have grown enormously, and 
that what he has now about him are tigers. 
A singular spectacle, this little man trying 
to caress with his little hand the roaring 
head of a revolution.” 


This was written after 1848; perhaps Hugo 
would have written a little differently in 
1871, after the Commune. The portrait ends 
with these severe lines: ‘I have always felt 
for this celebrated statesman, this eminent 
orator, this mediocre writer, this narrow 
and small heart, an indescribable sentiment 
of admiration, aversion, and contempt.” 

There is a charming conversation between 
Victor Hugo and Béranger, in November, 
1847. Béranger compliments Hugo on being 
able to dominate his popularity; he is him- 
self the slave of his own popularity. 

‘“‘What a slavery! You know, their reform 
banquets [it was the time of the agitation 
for electoral reform] bore me to death. 
I make excuses, so as not to go: ‘I am 
old, I have a poor digestion, I don’t dine 
out any more, I cannot travel,’ etc. ‘You owe 


it to us! A man like you must give us this 
pledge,’ etc. And I must put on a good 
face, and smile. You know, it is simply 


the life of the old court buffoon. To amuse 
the Prince, to amuse the people, is the 
same thing. What difference is there be- 
tween the poet who follows the court and 
the poet who follows the crowd? Marot in 
the sixteenth century, Béranger in the nine- 
teenth century. I hate popularity.”’ 

While talking thus, they arrived at the 
Rue Mazarine, at the door of the Institute, 
where Hugo was going. It was Academy 
day. ‘'‘Are you going in?’ said Hugo. ‘Oh, 
no, not that. That is for you,’ and he went 
rapidly away.” 

The account which Victor Hugo gives of 
his last visit to the dying Balzac is very 
graphic and touching; but ‘Choses Vues’ is 
full of such fragments and impressions, 
scattered in the two volumes in a curious 
disorder. The vistas which Hugo opens here 
and there on the theatrical world are not 
the least interesting: he takes us behind the 
and shows us Mademoiselle Mars 
(who first played the part of Dofia Sol. in 
‘“Hernani’), Rachel, Mademoiselle Georges, 
in their real life, away from the stage. 

The volume which has just appeared ends 
with a long list of all the people with whom 
Hugo came in contact, high and low, great 
and small. 


scenes, 


“ft have sometimes had in my hand the 
white and gloved hand which is above and 
the large black hand whiclr is below, and I 
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have recognized that there is but one man. 
After all this passed before me, I perceived 
that Humanity has a synonymous word, 
Equality, and that there is under heaven 
one thing only before which we ought to 
bow, namely, genius; and one thing before 
which we ought to kneel, namely, goodness."’ 
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A PROPHECY RECALLED. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: You may recollect how, in February 
of this year, I objected to your remark that 
Mr. McKinley was doing this or that to 
catch ‘‘delegates,’’ upon the ground that his 
nomination in 1900 was already a foregone 
conclusion; and my additional remark that 
his reélection was also certain, because the 
Democrats could not get rid of either Bryan 
or of free silver. As to the nomination of the 
two old candidates I suppose there is now 
no doubt in anybody’s mind, and there 
should be just as littleof McKinley’s success. 
It is idle to speculate about the meaning of 
the vote for Nash, Jones, and McLean in 
Ohio, for there is the rest of the Republi- 
can ticket, below the Governor, which won, 
if by a small, yet by a substantive, majority. 
Whatever opposition to the President’s poli- 
cy in the Phflippines has been developed 
must collapse when the war is ended, as it 
substantially is now; for the American loss 
in blood and treasure was the main ground 
of that opposition, not the wrong done to 
the Filipinos. The Democrats have reco- 
vered only one of the McKinley States of 
1896, namely, Maryland, and that only by 
putting up three pronounced gold-standard 
men as their candidates, among them the 
(to the Bryan crowd) unspeakable Isidore 
Rayner. On national issues Maryland is still 
good for a Republican majority of thirty 
taousand. Kentucky may fall into the Bry- 
an column; but the twenty-one electors of 
South Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Washington are a good set-off. Times are 
flush; that means success to the party in 
power. 

As I said in February, all questions before 
the American people should be weighed and 
discussed in the light of McKinley’s cer- 
tainty of success next November, as far as 
there can be any certainty in political 
events eleven months off. 

Respectfully, 

LovIsvILLE, Ky., December 8, 1899. 


L. N. D. 





WHY CALLED CECUMENICAL? 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Early in the summer each member of 
the American Board’s European Turkey Mis- 
sion received a circular letter addressing 
him as “Dear Friend,’ and inviting him to 
attend the ‘“‘Gicumenical Conference on For- 
eign Missions,"’ to be held in New York next 
April. The mission was also urged to make 
a good showing in the Missionary Exhibit, 
and one of its members was appointed to 
take the responsibility of preparing its con- 
tribution thereto. 

But, a few days ago, this member receiv- 
ed the following communication, dated Sep- 
tember 2: 

“Since writing you requesting codperation 
in connection with the Missionary Exhibit, 
I learn that the General Committee of the 


Conference have decided that work done in 
Europe is not to be represented at the com- 





ing Conference, either on the platform or in 
the Missionary Exhibit. Hence I will not 
trouble you to aid us as formerly re- 
quested.” 


The foregoing implies that members of 
the European Turkey Mission will have the 
same standing in the Conference as citizens 
of New York or Boston—who are not Sec- 
retaries of Mission Boards. Aside from the 
obvious inference that European Turkey is 
as highly Christianized as the respected 
communities mentioned, it will be interest- 
ing to trace out some other logical results 
of the General Committee’s decision. 

Aside from its other work, the European 
Turkey Mission is trying to do something 
for Albania, the country along the east 
shore of the Adriatic. This is one of the 
wildest and most uncivilized countries in the 
world. It can hardly be said to have a lite- 
rature, while it is practically impossible to- 
day to obtain permission from the Govern- 
ment to print Albanian books. The 
first school for girls ever conducted in 
the Albanian vernacular was opened 
by our mission, while the only boys’ 
school in the same vernacular (opened by 
the people because of having our school be- 
hind which to hide it) has just been closed 
by the Governor-General of the district. 
Were I a Japanese, a Hindu, or a Chinese, 
it would give me “de dry grins’’ to have my 
nation rated behind the Albanians in educa- 
tion, where the managers of the Conference 
seem to place it. 

Again, I am confident that the gentlemen 
of the General Committee would travel much 
more safely through almost any part of 
China, Japan, or Zululand than they would 
through the heart of Albania. Recently I 
was speaking of bicycles with a wealthy Al- 
banian. Said he: “What good would a bi- 
cycle do me? I couldn’t ride it with my 
rifle on my shoulder and one hand on my 
revolver!’’ He added that on arriving at 
Monastir—the terminus of the railway—he 
should telegraph to his home at El Bassan, 
and a band of fifteen armed retainers would 
come out on the road two days’ journey to 
meet and escort him home. The great na- 
tural abilities of the Albanians, failing of 
development in legitimate channels, find 
vent in feuds, lawlessness, and bloodshed. 
Two days since, a friend mentioned a good- 
sized Albanian city which he said no foreign 
consul has ever visited, because none could 
go there without a guard of from seventy 
to one hundred soldiers. Is there any such 
city in Japan? Why, then, should the more 
civilized country be represented in the Con- 
ference as a mission field, and the less 
civilized country shut out? Because the 
latter, forsooth, is in Europe! 

The reductio ad absurdum of the Commit- 
tee’s position appears in Constantinople. 
The American College for Girls may be rep- 
resented in the conference because it is in 
Asia, while Robert College may not because 
it is in Europe. A missionary to the Arme- 
nians in Scutari has a standing in the Con- 
ference, while one to the Armenians of 
old Stambul has not. Dr. Greene, if present, 
may speak of the work which he does on the 
Asiatic side, but must not mention that 
which he does in Pera! 

The dictionaries define “a@cumenical” as 
“general, universal, pertaining to the habita- 
ble world.” May one venture to ask, then, 
in what sense the coming Conference will be 
@cumenical? Says the circular: “The Sec- 
retaries extend a cordial invitation to all 
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the Protestant missionaries to unevangelized | 


peoples. 
ern churches are not included, and the Con- 
ference will not be ecumenical in the sense 
of embracing all who bear the name of 
Christians. Naturally, one would conclude, 
then, that the intention is to make it Pro- 
testantly cecumenical. But no, the Pro- 
testant missions to the unevangelized peo- 
ples of European Turkey, Bulgaria, Austria, 
Spain, etc., are ruled out. This is bewil- 
dering to the plain man who has been ac- 
customed to accept as authoritative the de- 
finitions of the leading dictionaries, and 


Evidently the Roman and East- | 


| posed to record tribal settlements. 


1889 Mr. W. H. Stevenson, in reviewing Prof 
Earle’s work, went much further: 
*Kemble’s gd delusion,” he ** natu- 
tally brings to mind another of his extrava- 
gances—the list of local names in -ing sup- 
He was 


Says, 


| well aware that this suffix had other mean- 


ings besides the patronymic, but this did 
not suggest to him any caution. Prof. Earle 
has done good service by pointing out in his 


notes that -ing is sometimes merely the 
equivalent of the genitive singular. It has 


| in some cases merely a possessive signifi- 


e ' 
makes him wonder whether the managers | 


of the Conference have not lost the jewel 
consistency down some knot-hole. 

It is not hard to find a reason for the 
Committee’s decision to exclude all work 
done in Europe. It would be highly incon- 
gruous to have represented as mission-fields 
stanch Protestant countries like Denmark 
and Sweden, by admitting to the Conference 
those who are engaged in persuading the 
people of such countries to leave the Luthe- 
ran or other Protestant churches for the 
Methodist, Baptist, etc. But even the Chi- 
nese long since discovered that it is not ne- 


pig. The object could easily have been at- 
tained by ruling out of the Conference all 
work done in communities commonly known 
as Protestant. This would have been con- 
sistent, and would have made the Confer- 
ence cecumenical as touches the Protestant 
world. 

The members of the General Committee 
are intelligent men who understand the use 
of words. Honesty requires of them either 
to make their Conference ecumenical in the 
widest and real sense by inviting the Ro- 
man and Greek churches to participate, 
or to make it ecumenical in the sense 
of embracing all Protestant missions 
in non-Protestant lands, or to drop the 
high-sounding misnomer which they have 
selected for the proposed gathering. Is it 
necessary to crown all the shams of the cen- 
tury with a sham-ccumenical conference on 
foreign missions? 

Very respectfully yours, 

EDWARD B. HASKELL, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


SaLONICA, EUROPEAN TURKEY, 
October 11, 1899. 





THE -ING SUFFIX IN ENGLISH PLACE- 
NAMES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your review of Round’s ‘Commune 
of London’ a statement is made which needs 
a slight modification. The reviewer says: 


“In all the discussion which has raged 
around the English ‘village community’ and 
manor, no doubt has ever been cast on the 
assertion of Kemble that -ing in English 
place-names had a ‘patronymic’ signifi- 
cance.”’ 


From this the reader would infer that, up 
to the present time, scholars have not hesi- 
tated ‘‘to deduce a clan settlement’ from 
every -ing suffix and to accept without ques- 
tion Kemble’s lists. This is far from true. 
Prof. Earle, in his ‘Land Charters and 
Saxonic Documents,’ page 454, called atten- 
tion eleven years ago to the fact that the 
patronymic use of -ing was only one special 
application of a form that differed little in 
its original sense from a genitive case. In 





cation even where used in the genitive plural 
form -inga, whilst in other cases it is merely 
a pet or diminutive suffix to a personal 
name.’ (English Historical Review, April, 
1889, p. 356.) 

Your reviewer is doubtless quite aware of 
this expression of doubt, but I do not think 
that the average reader would infer it from 
his words. The truth is that no student of 
this subject to-day pretends to accept all 
Kemble’s place-names as representing clan 
or kin settlements. I do not understand that 
Mr. Round has more than eliminate 
from the lists a large number of names 
which mean something else. The important 
point is, that he has still left many genuine 
-ings, and this fact is sufficient, even without 


done 


| other evidence, to warrant the assumption 
cessary to burn down your hut to roast your | 
! 





that in the main the land was settled by 
communities. 
has had a theory on the subject, has, how- 
to plenty of room for 
war-bands, and chieftains, and individual 
allotments. Prof. Maitland expressed him- 
self very cautiously, but conclusively, when 
he said two years ago, in ‘Domesday Book 
Beyond,’ “Originally, the men who 
settle down in a village likely to be 
kinsmen. Some phrases in the Continental 
folk laws, and some perhaps of our English 
place-names, point in this (p. 
349). What Mr. Round has discovered will 
not modify this opinion. 

We are in this, as in so many other par- 
ticulars, greatly indebted to Mr. Round for 
reaching a more 
hitherto there has been only doubt; but the 
point upon which I wou'd lay stress is, that 
the doubt has existed before. Your reviewer 
has given, it may be, that 
slight twist to his comment and quotation 
which has made his statements to the unini- 
tiated not a little misleading. 

CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 


Bryn Mawr CoLueae, December 2, 1899. 


No one in recent years, who 


ever, failed leave 


and 
are 


direction” 


certain conclusion where 


unconsciously 


GOETHE TRANSLATIONS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir’ Prof. Kuno Francke of Harvard, in 
his interesting article in the November 
Atlantic upon ‘‘Goethe’s Message to Ame- 
rica,”’ quotes Goethe’s poem, “Bins und 
Alles,” and adds, in a footnote: “So far as 
I know, this wonderful poem has never been 
translated into English; and it seems indeed 
untranslatable.” In that important early 
work, “Specimens of Foreign Standard Lite- 
rature, edited by George Ripley, the third 
volume was entitled ‘Select Minor Poems, 
translated from the German of Goethe and 
Schiller. With Notes by John 8S. Dwight’ 
(Boston. 1829). This book contains ten of 


the most striking poems from the rubric 
“Gott und Welt,” and includes the above 
poem. They were ali translated by John 8. 


Dwight except “Dauer im Wechsel,” which 
was rendered by N. L. Frothingham, and 
“Urworte: Orphisch,” by James Freeman 
Clarke. The translation seems to me made 


| with rare 








| teeler, 


felicity 


foundly significant of Goethe's view o 


ture, and shows the influences 
sophy of both Schelling an 
him. 

The entire volume of these early transla- 
tions is of great interest, and 


of the philo- 





d Spinoza upon 


contains con- 


tributions, in addition to those above men 
tioned, by George Bancroft, William H 
Channing, Frederic H. Hedge, S. M. Fuller, 
G. W. Haven, Charles T. Brooks, and C. P 
Cranch. A monograph upon the relation of 
New England thought to German literature 
and philosophy at this period would be of 


great value. Wweeus 


CORNELL UNtversiry, December 2, 


HEWETT 


isvu 


BEGET IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLISH 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Mr. Sidney Lee, in his recently pub- 
lished biography of Shakspere, discusses in 
appendix v., p. 390, the relation of Thomas 
Thorpe and “W. H.” to the first edition of 
Shakspere’s Sonnets. He recapitulates in 
substance a theory that has long been held 
by careful Shakspere scholars in regard to 
the identity of the mysterious “W. H.,.” 
along with some fresh and interesting de- 
tails about Thomas Thorpe’s publishing ca 
reer. He explains Thorpe's use of the word 
‘begetter’’ in the phrase, ‘the onlie beget- 
ter of the ensuing sonnets,” as being due 
to a habit of grandiloquence which led the 
publisher to use the word with an artificial 
of “obtain,’’ “acquire,’’ though 
says later that the word is not unfrequentiy 
employed in Elizabethan English in this at- 
tenuated sense (it really the 
word), and adds a quotation 
from Dekker’s ‘“‘Satiro-Mastix.”’ If the read- 
er will turn to the words beget and begetter 
in the New English Dictionary, he 
that though this meaning of 
quire”’ 


sense he 


is original 


sense of the 


will see 
“obtain,” “ac- 
is there set down for the words, the 
illustrative quotations are not entirely con- 
vincing. Shakspere’s 
temperance,”’ 


“acquire and beget a 
in “Hamlet,’’ ILI., tii., 8, would 
point to the fact that beget had some dif- 
ferent meaning from that of the acquire al- 
ready used probably 
ferred to some efiect which the actor was 
to produce on his audience. The other quo- 
tations are even less convincing; the last 
one under beyelter, from the Pali Mall Ga- 
zette, dDeing obviously a mere imitation of 
the Shaksperian quotation. But the assump- 
tion that Thorpe did not use the word “in 
an exact sense’’ to explain the relation in 
which “W. H."’ stood to the Sonnets is en- 
tirely unnecessary, for the quotations given 
by the New English Dictionary confuse two 
distinct usages of this word beget in Eliza- 
bethan English. 

First, as to begetter=“obtainer,” “‘pro- 
curer.”"” In Sewel's ‘Dutch and English 
Dictionary’ (I quote from the second edi- 
tion, Amsterdam, 1708), p. 41 of the first 
part, we have beget glossed not only by 
teelen, voortbrengen, but also by gewinnen, 
verkrygen (verkrygen in the second part ts 
Silossed “obtain,” “get,” “acquire,” and ge- 
winnen is there glossed ‘gain,’ ‘‘get’’); 
getter is glossed not only by cen Teeler, aan- 
toorttecler, but also by 
which is the sense Thorpe used it in. Simi- 
larly, begetting is glossed verkryging. He 
begot is glossed hy gewaan (i. ¢., he acquir- 
ed), and begotten is glossed by gewonnen (ac- 
quired) and werkreegen (obtained). 

In ‘Skinner’s ‘Etymologicon Lingu# An- 


by Hamlet, and re- 


be - 


verkryger, 
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glicanz,’ 1671, after beget stands the gloss 
In the Cambridge ‘Phraseologia 
Generalis’ (1681) we have “beget or pro- 
glossed parere, parare. These re- 
ferences show clearly, coming, as they do, 
from independent sources, that beget and 
hegetter in the seventeenth century were 
commonly used in the sense of ‘acquire,’ 
“obtain,” “procure.’’ Thorpe, therefore, in 
the phrase “onlie begetter’’ is using a na- 
tural and ordinary form of expression, and 
not a figurative or stilted one. 

Beget has another shade of meaning which 
has not, I think, been sharply defined by 
the New English Dictionary. The Cam- 
bridge Phrase Book, just cited, has a number 
of quotations to illustrate beget in the sense 
of conciliare. These will throw light on 
some of the theological quotations in the 
Dictionery, and aptly explain Hamlet’s usage 
of the word as well as our modern usage of 
it in the idiom ‘“‘to beget confidence.’’ In the 
Phrase-Book we have: “To beget, procure, 
or make friendship; conciliare amicitiam; 
to beget or procure men’s favour, and good 


obtimere. 


cure”’ 


liking to ones self, conciliare sibi animos 
hominum ; to beget or procure 
credit, favour, etc., to himself, conciliare 
fidem, gratiam, &c., sibi ; to beget or 
procure peace amongst any, conciliare 


pacem inter aliquos; to beget or procure 
sleep, rest, &c., conciliare somnum, quietem, 
&e."’ 

Reading this conciliare meaning into Ham- 
ict’s advice to the players, we have a deeper 
and more far-reaching principle of dramatic 
art than that the usual interpretation of 
gives us: “Wrest the in- 
your passion into a _ selif- 
control that will win over your audience 
share your power, and thus give 
the strength of your acting smoothness— 
the ease of strong power.” 

MaRK H. LIDDELL. 


UNIVERSITY OF Texas, November 25, 1899. 
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Notes. 


‘Sir Walter Scott,’ a new biography, by 
James Hay, is in the press of A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 

&. P. Dutton & Co. will publish immedi- 
ately ‘Lewis Carroll and the Real Alice in 
Wonderland,’ personal reminiscences by 
Miss Isa Bowman. 

Eider & Shepard, San Francisco, announce 
for this week ‘Moods, and Other Verses,’ 
by Dr. Edward Robinson Taylor, translator 
of the Sonnets of Hérédia. 

We learn that Siebert’s ‘Underground 
Railroad from Slavery to Freedom’ (Mac- 
millan) has already reached a second edi- 
tion. 

Resuming our notice of reprints, we have 
to tell of John H. Ingram's edition of Poe's 
Works in four volumes (London: Black; 
New York: Macmillan), now brought out 
as a “Standard Edition.’ The books are 
beautifully printed and well adapted for 
the hand, and the blue cloth binding’ is 
tastefully stamped. Mr. Ingram’s prefa- 
tory memoir is still open to animadversion, 
especially since the publication of the 
Griswold Letters; but no one need ask for 
a better presentation of the writings them- 
selves, quite apart from the very moderate 
price. From the same cis-Atlantic house we 
have Mr. Marion Crawford's ‘Sgracinesca,’ 
in two volumes of elegant typography, with 





illustrations by Mr. Orson Lowell, in which 
the novelist must be deemed equally for- 
tunate. Both the wash and the pen-draw- 
ings are skilful and decorative, and much 
thought has evidently gone into them. Mr. 
Crawford, in a new preface, tells us that 
the exclusive world of ‘Saracinesca’ has 
been already invaded by the march of mo- 
dern ideas and events, and has mingled with 
the majority, so that he is inclined to re- 
commend his pages as much for the history 
as for the human interest contained in 
them. The Siddal Edition of Dante G. Ros- 
setti’s works, charming little volumes, pro- 
ceeds with his early and late product, the 
translation of Dante’s ‘New Life,’ of which 
the verse is a standing test of Rossetti’s 
theory of translation, as it more than once 
involves the rendering of the simple by the 
obscure (London: Ellis & Elvey). As 
usual, his brother furnishes a _ prefatory 
note, and a graceful frontispiece is from 
the brush of Arthur Bilis. Herbert Cole sup- 
plies the pretext for another issue of ‘Gul- 
liver’s Travels’ (John Lane), and is to be 
praised for the general quality of his de- 
signs; but, as is often witnessed in the case 
of pen-and-ink draughtsmen, his smaller 
drawings—vignettes, head and tail-pieces— 
are much superior to the larger, in which, 
strange to say, he often omits the scale 
(e. g., in depicting individual Lilliputians). 
As a whole, however, Mr. Cole has kept his 
embellishments in harmony with the old- 
style typography, and the result is a very 
pretty book. Harmonious, tco, are the 
adornments of the luxurious edition of Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie’s ‘My Study Fire’ 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.); but here, to our think- 
ing, the two ladies, Maude Alice and Gene- 
vieve Cowles, who designed them have suc- 
ceeded better in the larger series—charac- 
ter sketches, interior groups, landscapes. 
They are all praiseworthy, however. and can 
but be acceptable to Mr. Mabie’s admirers. 

Miss Larned’s ‘Historic Gleanings in 
Windham County, Conn.’ (Providence, R. L: 
Preston & Rounds Co.) is, as might have 
been expected of the historian of that coun- 
ty, a substantial addition to knowledge. If 
the characters here celebrated are minor 
and subordinate, one at least, Major James 
Fitch, cut no inconsiderable swath in his 
day, and, somewhat as an equal, engaged the 
attention of the colonial Legislatures of 
both Connecticut and Massachusetts. The 
Rev. Joseph Howe, another well-forgotten 
name, made his mark in college instruction 
and in pulpit eloquence, and his too brief 
career is deservedly remembered. The 
chapter, “A Life’s Record,” is a notice- 
ably artistic handling of a typical Connect- 
icut Yankee diary, 1777-1843. Miss Lar- 
ned’s humor is at its best in this case, and 
has easy play by virtue of her famillarity 
with the annals and the genealogy of her 
especial province. 

A neighboring antiquarian, Mr. John Os- 
borne Austin of Providence, author of the 
remarkable ‘Genealogical Dictionary of 
Rhode Island,’ puts forth, in a volume of 
“modest dimensions, ‘The Journal of William 
Jefferay, Gentleman’ (Providence: The 
Author). This is an original and really in- 
genious imagining of “a diary that migkt 
have been,”’ based on the materials at hand 
in the Dictionary Just named. The diarist 
is an actual personage, whose gravestone 
may be seen in the old cemetery at Newport, 
and he is depicted to the life by Mr. Aus- 





tin, both individually and as a part of the 





(chiefly Rhode Island) community, from 1623 
to 1675. Some of the entries are purely ge- 
nealogical, others convey the leading his- 
torical incidents of the colony, as may be 
seen in the index under the rubric ‘‘Massa- 
chusetts oppressions’’; for variety’s sake, 
some excursions by land and water ce in- 
vented, and the food, the occupations, and 
manners and customs of the people are 
shown in a natural fashion. The stories 
told at the Seven Club are the least ef- 
fective of Mr. Austin’s diversions. His ex- 
periment is much to be commended. 


‘Personal Reminiscences of the Anti-Sla- 
very and Other Reforms and Reformers,’ 
by the late Aaron M. Powell (Plainfield, 
N. J.: Anna Rice Powell) is an unfinished 
fragment of autobiography, whose chief in- 
terest lies in the simple story of the au- 
thor’s enlistment in the abolition cause. 
He took the field as a lecture agent in 1854; 
had his share of being mobbed, notably at 
Syracuse in January, 1861, a ticklish period 
for the abolitionists everywhere; was pre- 
sent at the hoisting of the flag over Fort 
Sumter in April, 1865. On the division of 
the abolitionists in that year over a con- 
tinuance of the organization, he sided with 
Wendell Phillips and the pros, and was 
made editor of the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
His subsequent reformatory labors were 
mainly in behalf of temperance; but pri- 
sons and peace and social purity also large- 
ly occupied him, and drew him many times 
across the Atlantic as delegate to con- 
gresses. His reminiscences add but lit- 
tle to our knowledge of his eminent 
coadjutors. He reports the mild-mannered 
Stephen Foster, who had a genius for get- 
ting into hot water, as contending “that 
he really had very small combativeness, 
but that what he had was very active.” 
After hearing Gladstone, John Bright, John 
Morley, and Lord Rosebery speak, Mr. 
Powell still gave the palm for oratory to 
Mr. Phillips. Lucretia Mott, at her hos- 
pitable board, he shows, during the pe- 
riod of the dessert, relieving her maids by 
drying with her own hands the plates of 
the earlier courses which had been re- 
moved and washed; ‘‘meanwhile bearing 
her full share with her guests in the most 
engaging table-talk.’’ Numerous portraits 
and facsimiles further make this volume a 
useful contribution to anti-slavery litera- 
ture, as well as a memorial of a most excel- 
lent man. 


‘Famous Actresses of the Day in Ame- 
rica’ (Boston: L. C. Page & Co.), a series 
of sketches by Lewis C. Strang, differs 
from the general run of books of the cha- 
racter in being well written, but resembles 
them in being prepared chiefly for the- 
atrical consumption. The biographical part 
of it, apparently, has been compiled with 
considerable care, and has been verified, 
it is said, in many cases by reference to 
the subjects themselves; but the critical 
opinions, both those which are original and 
those which are culled from various sources, 
are, in the vast majority of cases, far too 
complimentary to inspire confidence. It 
will be surprising to most persons familiar 
with the present condition of the stage 
to hear that no less than thirty-one of 
our actresses are “famous.” The defi- 
ciency in the sense of proportion which per- 
mitted the use of this word in the title, 
is apparent in almost all the notices. The 


fact is, that Mr. Strang has ascribed fame 
to almost every actress who has ever had 
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her name printed in large letters upon a 
theatrical poster, and to some others of 
whose very existence the average New 
York playgoer is probably still in ignor- 
ance. That he has been able to quote glow- 
ing eulegies about all of them is a melan- 
choly demonstration of the true value of 
current journalistic criticism. Some of the 
praise is “‘craftily qualified,’’ as Cassio says, 
with adverse comment, but not sufficient- 
ly so to destroy the pleasant flavor of 
adulation. As to the proportion observ- 
ed, it may be stated that more space is 
devoted to Mrs. Fiske than to Ada Rehan 
or Helena Modjeska. The book, however, is 
agreeable in style, and is illustrated plenti- 
fully with attractive photographs. 

The second volume of the publications of 
the Alabama Historical Society (Carrollton, 
Ala.) is one more evidence of an awakening 
of historical studies in the South. Mono- 
graphs on the early roads, on the begin- 
nings of public education, and on war in- 
cidents are interesting, but the most valua- 
ble parts of the volume are the statistical 
tables, prepared by the secretary of the 
Society, Mr. Thomas M. Owen. Among 
these are a list of the sessions of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, statistics of each county, and 
bibliographical notes at the end of each ar- 
ticle. Tatum’s topographical notes on the 
Alabama River, made in 1814, are also of 
high interest, and are now published for the 
first time. 

Mr. T. A. Coghlan, the well-known statis- 
tician of New South Wales, has prepared a 
monograph on child-birth in that colony. 
While much of it merely confirms the ex- 
perience of other countries, there is estab-, 
lished an actual decline in the birth-rate 
within the last twenty years. In a new 
community this is not the rule,-and Mr. 
Coghlan sees important effects for the colo- 
ny. “Taking Australia as a whole, and in- 
cluding New Zealand, the fall in the birth- 
rate is such that there are 47,000 births less 
than would have occurred under the rates 
prevailing as late as ten years ago.”’ New 
Zealand complains that there are not 
enough children to fill the schools, and the 
same condition is to be found in Victoria, 
as the number of children under ten years 
of age is less than in 1891. The law for- 
mulated by Galton, on material supplied by 
Korési, governing the number of parents 
to whom children wil] be born during a year 
after marriage, is disproved by the Aus- 
tralian statistics. It is possible that Mr. 
Coghlan’s conclusions may be modified by 
fuller statistics, covering a longer period 
of time, but he has made a very sugges- 
tive study of the material at his command. 
The essay is issued through the Government 
Printer at Sydney. 

The returns of the foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom for 1898 have been publish- 
ed, and the form of five years’ figures has 
been retained by Mr. Pittar. This makes 
it possible to see at a glance the changes 
in quantity or direction of trade in any 
one article, and makes the volume a veri- 
table encyclopedia of the world’s commerce. 
Another feature may be noted, viz., that 
these figures have never been under sus- 
picion, as the Board of Trade has not for 
a half-century been manipulated in favor of 
any commercial theory or political policy. 
We wish we could say as much for our 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics. 

The expedition of Mr. H. J. Mackinder of 
Oxford to Mount Kenya, in East Africa, 








adds materially to our knowledge of this 
interesting region. It consisted of six Eu- 
ropeans, including two Alpine guides, a na- 
tural-history collector, and % taxidermist, 
and its scientific results are a large num- 
ber of observations on the topography of 
the region, the discovery of ten new 
glaciers (making fifteen in all), large and 
representative collections of the fauna and 
flora, as well as geological specimens. In 
an interview recorded in the London Times 
the leader describes the Meranga country 
through which he passed as an “informal 
republic. There are no chiefs or kings, and 
the government is in the hands of a Shauri, 
or council of elders, of whom there are 
about fifty. Two or three of the elders are 
recognized as_ leaders. Practically 
the whole country was under cultivation. 
There were large banana plantations on all 
the shambas, and hundreds of acres were 
under maize, while sweet potatoes, beans, 
and sugar-cane grew in abundance. 

The roads were good, and in some places 
were actually fenced, wearing in places the 
aspect of an English country lane, with the 
addition of tropical plants and flowers.” 
The present accessibility of the interior of 
East Africa is illustrated by the fact that 
the expedition left England on June 8, and 
the return journey, after the successful as- 
cent of the mountain, was begun on Sep- 
tember 21, and Mr. Mackinder was in Lon- 
don on October 30, twenty-eight days after 
reaching the Uganda railway. 

Macmillan Company will issue on January 
1 a new magazine, the International Monthly, 
the first number containing articles by 
Edouard Rod, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Prof. J. T 
Trowbridge, Norman Hapgood, and Charles 
de Kay. 

The Century Magazine promises copious 
extracts from the entire journal of Dr. 
O’Meara at St. Helena, only partly drawn 
upon for his account of Napoleon in cap- 
tivity. 

The Paris Temps, referring to a recent 
important auction sale in Munich, finds new 
proof of the growing prosperity of Germany 
in the flourishing condition of the market for 
works of art in that country. The sale in 
question is that of the private collection of 
the late Dr. Martin Schubart, consisting of 
valuable paintings and various other rare 
objects of art. (We called attention to this 
interesting collection in a note of August 4, 
1898, little expecting that it would so soon 
be brought under the auctioneer’s hammer.) 
From the Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten 
we learn that one of the finest canvases. 
Hobbema’s ‘‘Water Mill,” was bought for the 
Dresden Gallery for 86,000 marks, while Ru- 
bens’s “Diana Bathing’’ was knocked down 
to J. Béhler of Munich for 126,000 marks, 
Metsu’s ‘“‘Lady and Gentleman at the 
Spinet” and Gerard Douw’s ‘‘Housekeeper’’ 
to Sedelmayer of Paris at 45,000 and 37,000 
marks, respectively, and Rembrandt’s ‘‘Por- 
trait of an Old Man” to Celnaghi of Lon- 
don at 31,000 marks; the latter also buying 
two portraits by Amberger (of Augsburg) 
for 51,000 marks. More than fifty collectors, 
dealers, and directors of galleries from with*® 
out having been attracted by the auction, 
the bidding was lively throughout the sale. 
But the majority of buyers were Germans, 
and the 7'emps accounts for the good prices 
obtained, even for second and third-rate ob- 
jects, by the increasing number, in Germany, 
of amateurs of moderate means, a class not 
existing in France, 
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—The growth of patriotic societies in this 
country is shown by the portentous size of 
the Year-Book of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion in New York, a quarto volume of near- 
ly 700 pages. Composed as it is of lists of 
members, and of ancestors and descendants, 
the general impression left ts one of self- 
glorification. The claims for consideration 
are often so slight as to be grotesque. and 
the wish to make much out of little 
and magnify the services of all whom acci 
dent involved in the Revolution is too ma- 
nifest to be pleasant. Some short and ra 
ther perfunctory biographies are given as 
samples of an intended series, but they make 
indifferent reading, and are neither his- 
tory nor biography. Why do not the Sons aid 
the Historical Society to publish the Revo 
lutionary manuscripts deposited in its store? 
That would be serviceable, and would re 
duce some of the pretensions loudly 
made. In reading over the long list of pri- 
vates and non-commissioned officers mep 
tioned in the Year-Book, some names are 
found owners did not figure 
creditably in the service. The punishment 
of 500 lashes or less, and dismissal from the 
army, were frequently given to offenders 
Then, too, how few really know about their 
ancestors. Read Washington's opinions of 
his general officers, and bear in mind that 
he was cool and just in his judgments. There 
were many fine characters and reputations 
in the army, but to claim preéminence for 
all is carrying the matter to an extreme. 
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—Of like description is the report of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
1890-97, printed at Government expense, and 
containing many illustrations of plates and 
monuments raised by the Society. It was 
a bit of favoritism which saddled the print- 
ing of these reports on the country, and the 
Daughters are not backward in advertising 
their claims to recognition. To preserve 
interesting buildings is laudable, and pri- 
vate effort can do this better than the Gov- 
ernment of a State or of the nation. The 
old redoubt at Fort Pitt was certainly 
worth preserving, and the monument to 
Mary Washington was a fitting expression 
of the regard for historic characters. Lesser 
events and places are commemorated by 
tablets placed on houses or sunk in stones. 
And in placing these, the different societies 
have shown little discrimination. The very 
profusion is bewildering, and every house 
and rock of any age or weight promises to 
have a tablet. Nor is this the only form of 
activity. Prizes are offered for historical 
essays; pilgrimages are made to historic 
spots. “Each chapter possesses a gavel 
made of some historic material. Almost all 
have their charters framed in woods con- 
nected with some famous event. Many have 
made the exhibition of historic heirlooms a 
specially instructive part of their work,’’ and 
so on. The old-time historian, who verified 
his facts, will be overwhelmed with the 
mass of legend, tradition, and curios ga- 
thered by the Daughters, and it will be dif- 
ficult to sift what is offered. The Daugh- 
ters and Sons cannot do better than to fol- 
low the excellent example set by the Co- 
lonial Dames, who are raising the best of 
mementos by publishing the Letters to 
Washington written during the colonial 
period. 

—Prof. William MacDonald's ‘Select Char- 
ters and Other Documents Illustrative of 
American History’ (Macmillan) seems to 
take its title from the Bishop of Oxford's 
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celebrated collection of English constitu- 
tional documents. American history, of 
course, affords ample material for a volume 
similar in scope to that of Dr. Stubbs, al- 
though his handbook ends at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. Among points of 
difference between Prof. MacDonald’s man- 
ner of editing and that which his predeces- 
sor pursued, the following ones may be 
mentioned. Prof. MacDonald writes no ge- 
neral introduction, his prefaces are briefer 
than those which Stubbs supplied, and in 
connection with each passage he gives a 
paragraph of bibliographical references. The 
period covered is 1606-1775, the series begin- 
ning with the first charter of Virginia and 
ending with the Prohibitory Act. One would 
expect to find in such a book as this many 
pieces taken from the seventeenth century, 
when all the most important colonies gained 
constitutional status, and so it is. For the 
period which lies before the peace of Rys- 
wick, Prof. MacDonald is much more detail- 
ed than for the years 1697-1768. He gives 
eighty documents in all, and of these only 
eight are allotted to the sixty-six years 
which we have last indicated. ‘Indeed, he 
almost scampers from the Peace of Ryswick 
to the end of the Seven Years’ War. With 
the Peace of Paris he again becomes detail- 
and traces distinctly each principal] 
atage of the rupture between the colonies 
and the mother country. Twenty-six docu- 
ments relating to the last twelve years of 
the colonial era do not, however, constitute 
an undue proportion when one considers the 
interests at stake. Prof. MacDonald shows 
good judgment in his selections, and his 
book should materially assist the teaching 
of American history in colleges which are 
unfortunate enough to lack large libraries, 
More than this, it will be a great conve- 
nience everywhere. 


ed, 


~Historians and heralds have long puz- 
zied over the meaning of FERT, the motto 
of the House of Savoy. When Amadeus VI., 
the Green Count, founded the Order of the 
Most Holy Annunciation, in 1362, he gave 
this motto to it, and the mysterious word 
still appears, separating pairs of true-lov- 
er’s knots, on the collar of that order. We 
say ‘‘word,”’ but as the form F. BH. R. T. 
was early used, it came to be taken for 
granted that the four letters were the ini- 
tials of four words. Accordingly, various 
phrases have been suggested. Jortitudo 
Ljius Rhodum Tenuit (His fortitude held 
Khodes) had many upholders; but when it 
was discovered that the defence of Rhodes 
against the Turks by Amadeus V. occurred 
in 1315, whereas the motto is found on 
the tomb of Thomas I., who died in 1233, 
they were silenced. Of another guess, l'e- 
dere Et Retigione Tenemur (We are bound 
by covenant and religion), which appears as 
the legend of a comparatively late coin, we 
may remark that it seems too evidently an 
attempt to invent a phrase whose initials 
should compose the required word. Mrappez, 
Entrez, Rompez Tout, a version popular in 
describes the bold methods of the 
Counts in acquiring new possessions, but is 
neither philologically nor historically possi- 
ble. During the middle of this century, 
when Italy was struggling for her indepen- 
dence, patriots gave the motto a prophetic 
significance by assuming that the letters 
stood for Fiat Emanuel Rea Tuus. Such are 
some of the more or less fanciful solutions. 
Now we learn from the Milan Perseveranza 
of November 3 that Count Massimino di 


Savoy, 





Ceva has published a monograph in which 
he reads the riddle in a new fashion. It 
was not uncommon, he says, for the first 
word of a well-known line or sentence to 
serve as the motto of a noble house: FE egi, 
for example, is so used, instead of the 
whole phrase, Exegi Monumentum Aere 
Perennius. With this clue, let us seek a 
line in which FERT is the keyword. Know- 
ing that Virgil was the most quoted author 
in medieval times, we turn to the ‘Avneid,’ 
and quickly come on the passage: 
‘‘Talibus orabat, talisque miserrima fletus 
FERTque refertque soror: sed nullis ille 
movetur 
Fletibus, aut voces ullas tractabilis au- 
dit’’ (iv., 437-439). 


—This is ingenious, but ingenuity should 
go on and show, if it could, how this quo- 
tation applies to a Count of Savoy of the 
thirteenth century, or earlier. What has 
the description of Dido’s sister, carrying 
again and again to stony-hearted A®neas 
the story of Dido’s woe, what has this to do 
with Count Thomas or his predecessors? We 
are told that other families—the French 
Bussay, the Spanish Agreda—have this very 
motto, and that a Spanish town has it; 
but we fail to see that these facts are 
conclusive. Neither is the further state- 
ment that, for the marriage of Charles 
Emanuel I. with Catherine of Spain, in 
1590, a medal was struck, on which appears 
the longer quotation, FERTQUE RE- 
FERTQUE. We do not feel, therefore, that 
Count di Ceva’s solution is ‘final. We. be- 
lieve, rather, that in these matters the sim- 
plest interpretation is the likeliest; and 
that it is more probable that a warrior no- 
ble of 1230 chose FERT for its common 
meaning, ‘“‘He bears’ or ‘‘He endures’’—a 
soldierly motto—than for any intricate allu- 
sion bound up in it. In any case, it is in- 
teresting that the oldest reigning House in 
Europe should have forgotten for six cen- 
turies what its watchword means—a strik- 
ing instance of the way in which tradition 
may be interrupted. 


—The seventh volume of the ‘“Ver- 
sailles Historical Series’’ (Boston: Hardy, 
Pratt & Co.) consists of selections from 
the correspondence of the Princess Pa- 
latine, the Duchess of Burgundy, and 
Mme. de Maintenon, arranged and trans- 
lated by the editor. Very judicious care 
is shown in the choice of extracts, for 
the purpose of presenting to their readers 
the salient traits of character and disposi- 
tion in these three contemporaries of ex- 
alted birth or station, and likewise of il- 
lustrating the points discussed in Sainte- 
Beuve’s prefatory essays to each division. 
The portraits thus offer an interesting and 
piquant contrast. Madame, Princess Pala- 
tine, and mother of the Regent, appears in 
these pages perfectly undisguised, out- 
spoken even to violence in her expression of 
private hatred and race prejudice, and, per- 
haps because of this very arrogance of her 
rank, better fitted to receive the adulation of 
a Resideng than to play a strictly subordi- 
nate part in the throng of a splendid court. 
And yet it is amusing to note, in spite of 
this pride, the bourgeois element of her 
early training in her lifelong sighings after 
the somewhat substantial dishes of her na- 
tive land, with corresponding contempt for 
the flimsy achievements of French cooks. 
The frankness ‘of her speech, amounting in 
some cases to positive coarseness, is en- 
tirely in keeping with this materiality of 





bodily habit, and is faithfully rendered by 
the translator. In the letters of the 
Duchess of Burgundy, little more can be 
found than the natural affection of a girl 
for her parents, with the flutterings of a 
very charming social butterfly. As for Mme. 
de Maintenon’s correspondence, the speci- 
mens here given deal chiefly with her edu- 
cational work at Saint Cyr, her private let- 
ters being for the most part restricted in 
this instance to a few confidential communi- 
cations with Mme. de Glapion and the Prin- 
cesse des Ursins, the latter of whom was 
evidently a cherished kindred spirit. The 
tone of imperious patronage which forms 
the running accompaniment of these epis- 
tles helps to explain the persistent, ran-— 
corous hatred expressed by the German 
Princess Palatine for the parvenue morga- 
natic spouse of Louis XIV. If it was the 
editor’s object to emphasize Mme. de 
Maintenon’s love of domination, ill-con- 
cealed under her constant exhortations to 
modesty, that: object has been completely 
attained. It must be added that through- 
out this volume Miss Wormeley’s transla- 
tions are both minutely accurate and freer 
from Gallicisms than in the preceding vol- 
umes of the series. 





RHODES’S UNITED STATES. 


History of the United States from the Com- 
promise of 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. 
Vol. IV., 1862-1864. Harper & Brothers. 
8vo, pp. xv, 557, with maps. 


The two and a half years from the spring 
of 1862 to the reélection of Lincoln in the 
autumn of 1864 measure the agonizing pe- 
riod of the civil war, when the belligerents 
were straining their strength to the ut- 
most, and when other nations, watching the 
stubborn struggle, might be pardoned if 
their forecast of the result was in accord- 
ance with their interests and sympathies. 
The wrestlers often seemed to be in dead- 
lock, with little apparent change of posi- 
tion or of chance, each stiffened into iron 
and grimly waiting for some indication of 
the other’s exhaustion. The weeks and 
months passed in a monotony of indecisive 
military campaigns, and an equal monotony 
of legislative and executive activity in sup- 
plying the waste of war in blood and in 
treasure. Foreign policy was, on the one 
hand, a strenuous effort by the Davis Gov- 
ernment to induce England and France to 
intervene, and on the other Mr. Lincoin's 
wise diplomacy to ward off or postpone such 
intervention. Everybody was waiting in 
painful suspense for some evidence of: deci- 
sive superiority in the field which should be 
a basis of intelligent judgment as to the 
end. 

This painful and troubled period Mr. 
Rhodes treats in his fourth volume, and as 
we are now familiar with his method of re- 
constructing each critical situation from a 
broad array of contemporaneous testimony, 
we find ourselves following with unflagging 
interest his strong synthesis of current 
facts, actions, and opinions, which make 
vivid the actual life of the time. We breathe 
the atmosphere of the period itself, and 
share the doubts, the fears, and the deep 
solicitude of the actors in it. We realize 
how hard it was to foresee consequences, 
and at how great a risk every decision of 
responsible leaders had to be made. We 
are charitable towards their ‘doubts and 
their hesitation, and admire the faith and 
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courage that inspired their patient, un- 
flinching efforts. The historian so well pre- 
serves his own balance of judicial calmness, 
and his full knowledge of all the facts which 
should temper and modify our judgment is 
so well at his command, that we easily 
yield to his interpretation of events even 
against our own predilections. Our con- 
sciousness of this effect upon ourselves goes 
far to make us believe that we have here 
something very near to what time will 
prove to be the accepted story of the na- 
tion’s great struggle for self-preservation. 

As everything turned upon military suc- 
cess, the campaigns of McClellan and Hal- 
leck, of Pope, Burnside, and Buell, of Meade, 
Rosecrans, and Grant, occupy us most, until 
the victories of Vicksburg and Missionary 
Ridge had developed a general-in-chief to 
whom the Administration and the country 
could commit the leadership of our armies, 
with a confident trust that there would be 
unresting activity and a steady progress 
towards a final triumph. When the period 
of experiment with generals not equal to 
the gigantic task is over, the historian feels 
that he may broaden his sketch of mili- 
tary affairs and give them much less space 
in the narrative. ; 

An excellent analysis of the Peninsular 
campaign justifies Mr. Rhodes’s conclusion 
that it ‘“‘was a failure, and the chief cause 
of its failure may be ascribed to McClellan,”’ 
who was proved to be ‘‘not equal to the po- 
sition of Commander-in-Chief” (p. 49). Hal- 
leck’s reputation for military knowledge and 
his successes in the West made him the na- 
tural, almost the inevitable, choice of the 
Administration for the general command. 
It was soon discovered, however, that he 
lacked the combative energy necessary to 
the command in the field, and he subsided 
into the position of Chief-of-Staff to the 
President and made it a bureau office in 
Washington. 

The recall of the Army of the Potomac 
from Harrison’s Landing on the James was 
ordered unwillingly, and Mr. Rhodes fairly 
states the case in saying that ‘‘the decision 
was a choice of evils made on the side of 
safety, a natural result of the balancing of 
chances, in which the poor promise of the 
future of McClellan’s failures in the past 
outweighed the many disadvantages of his 
withdrawal” (p. 104). The vexed question 
of the removal of McClellan from command 
Mr. Rhodes finds hard of solution, but sums 
up its consideration by saying, ‘“‘It is not 
su:prising that he was relieved, but it is no 
less true that his removal was a mistake”’ 
(p. 188). It is almost impossible in such a 
case to avoid a judgment after the fact, and 
full weight is not given, perhaps, to the 
actual opinion of the ablest patriots then 
in public life. The judgment supported by 
the common assent of Mr. Lincoln, his Cabi- 
net, the ablest Governors of States, and the 
leading Union men in the Senate and House 
of Representatives, cannot justly be said to 
be so contrary to sound reasons which were 
then within their reach that one may now 
affirm that they ought to have known bet- 
ter. The question was not whether McClel- 
lan could keep his army from destruction or 
rout after defeat, or maintain a cautious 
defence. The Union could not be restored 
in that way. The whole of McClellan's ca- 
reer made the authorities conclude that the 
cause would not triumph by his military 
leadership. To continue him in command 
was to give it up, and if it were to be given 
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up, the sooner the better, and less costly. 
They concluded that the only other way was 


leader was found. If they ought to have 
known that Burnside was unfit by reason 
of his lack of self-confidence, and Hooker 
by reason of his excess of it, why ought 
they not to have known McClellan’s deficien- 
cies also before he was tried? We are 
coustantly brought back to the simple truth 
which all military history teaches, that for 
the highest qualities of generalship there is 
absolutely no sure test except actual trial 
in the field. Mr. Lincoln had to do what all 
other rulers have done, to take the most 
promising of subordinate rank for the chief 
place. His frank admission that he did so 
with great fears that the successors would 
not do better (which Mr. Rhodes quotes, p. 
189), did not absolve him from acting, but 
Was a necessary condition of action. And 
here, in the larger sense, the event proved 
him right, for the time and the man came 
at last. 

Our author does justice to Mr. Lincoln's 
diligent study of the problem before him 
with the aid of theoretic books on the mili- 
tary art and of practical discussion with 
his military advisers. Such study, to his 
wonderfully clear intellect and practical sa- 
gacity, was so profitable that already, in 
the spring of 1863, he was “now the best 
of counsellors in the relation of the civil 
commander-in-chief to his officers of tech- 
nical training and experience” (p. 271). The 
point was reached where officers in the field 
could feel that the President's judgment of 
their work was soundly critical and appre- 
ciative as well as discriminating. The pro- 
cess of selection went on more rapidly and 
surely. The capture of Vicksburg and the 
victory of Gettysburg marked the end of the 
period of doubt and the beginning of that 
rational hope, ripening into confidence, 
which was to grow into assurance in an- 
other year. 

In the conduct of our foreign affairs dur- 
ing the critical period, the attitude of Eng- 
land was what gave most concern, and this 
was not because England was most dis- 
posed to be unfriendly, for she was not. 
France, already committed to the enterprise 
of establishing a monarchy in Mexico on 
the ruins of Juarez’s republic, knew well 
that a humiliating retreat could be prevent- 
ed only by the permanent disruption of our 
Union. Louis Napoleon was therefore the 
instigator of all hostile movements, con- 
stantly repeating his desire to intervene 
decisively in our conflict whenever England 
would consent to join him. This was so 
well understood that our State Department 
did not waste much effort in argument with 
the French Emperor. Seeing clearly that 
the true way to restrain France was to dis- 
suade England from yielding to Napoleon's 
seductions, the diplomatic campaign was 
fought out in London with rare ability by 
Mr. Adams. It was a curious result of this, 
that the chafing with the more friendly of 
the two Powers was the more painful and 
irritating, because the more active contro- 
versy went on with her. 


Even in the matter of the Confederate 
cruisers, the controversy over their build- 
ing and fitting out was with England in- 
stead of France, though England was less 
willing to permit their construction. France 
offered much greater encouragement and 
even active coéperation. But French ship- 
yards could not compete with the English 
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in the rapid and efficient construction of 

| such ships, and so the Lairds took the con- 

burden of maintaining the 

neutrality laws was upon the English Min- 
istry. 

Mr. Rhodes has had the very great ad- 
vantage of access to Mr. Adams's MS. diary, 
and has thus been able to trace th: ourse 
of the English Government and the ebb and 
flow of English sentiment with a clearness 
and fulness which would have beer posai 
ble without the use of so important an 
original document. This helps him to fix 
the exact date and the circumstances in 
which some of the most significant of Earl 
Russell's dispatches were written, and to 
throw a bright light upon the motives of 
the English Secretary and his colleagues 





He has found it a grateful task to unravel 
the intricacies of a correspondence in which 
letters crossed each other on the way, and 
took thus a tinge of meaning which did not 
properly belong to them. We can go gladly 
and heartily with him when, in summing up 


the evidence, he reaches the conclusion 
“that Russell deserves applause for his 
methodical straightforwardness and his 
honest purpose in this affair [of the iron- 


clad rams], where action was hedged about 
with difficulties, owing to the evasion of the 
true ownership and to the force of the prece- 
dent made by the narrow and doubtful con- 
struction of the in the of the 
Alexandra’ (p. 

The escape of the Alabama had shown that 
something more than a leisurely and per- 
functory enforcement of the neutrality laws 
was necessary if Great Britain was to escape 
responsibility for 


statute 
381). 


case 


the destruction of Ame- 
rican commerce, and Lord Russell was deep- 
ly chagrined at the evident lack of carnest- 
ness in the action of the law officers and 
others in that His seizure of the 
rams was in spite of the sympathies of sub- 
ordinates and their wilful blindness to evi- 


case. 


dence. It was a vigorous assumption 
of responsibility on his part, all the 
more worthy of remembrance because 
Palmerston, the Prime Minister, was 


so open in his sympathy with the Confede- 
rate Government that he would have con- 
tinued to shut his eyes to the peril in which 
he was putting the relations of the two 
countries. By the summer of 1864, however, 
all the English officials saw new light, and 
we had no more cause to complain of the 
inefficiency of their statutes. Mr. Rhodes’s 
judicial quality is well shown in his remind- 
er that a modern nation is the corporate 
constituency which elects its Legislature and 
practically chooses its Ministry. The 
enlargement of the franchise in England 
since our civil war has brought into politi- 
cal control classes other than those which 
governed the state in the sixties, and while 
those who then gave shape to English policy 
were hostile to our national cause, the new 
yoters were almost unanimously friendly to 
us and now give the tone to British policy 
and governmental conduct. 


wide 


“Tf there still remain an American Jingo 
who wishes to retaliate, when the bided 
time comes, for the depredations of the 
Confederate cruisers, the cynical ill-will of 
Palmerston, the speech of Gladstone, the 
leaders in the Times and the Saturday Re- 
view, he must remember that the England 
which arouses his indignation has passed 
away” (p. 260). 


Our home politics depended, of course, 
upon the questions involved in the conduct 
of the war. The acknowledgment of the 
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independence of the Confederacy could not 
be made an open issue between parties, 
and the opposition was ostensibly based on 
criticism of the measures of the Administra- 
tion. Within the Union party the most 
radical seemed to lead, and in the middle 
of his term Mr. Lincoln appeared to be 
almost without hearty support. It is a curi- 
ous fact that among Congressmen, especially, 
there was no ability to see the practical wis- 
dom and solid abilities which lay behind his 
awkward form and manners, and personal 
contempt for him may be said to have been 
the ruling fashion in Washington. His pa- 
pers and public letters, full of shrewdest 
judgment and most taking argument, would 
seem to have been read by the people at 
large, but not by their representatives. Mr. 
Rhodes brings out the courage and the con- 
servatism of his policy, his delays that were 
never timid but only a calculated waiting 
for the fit time to come, his refusal to 
allow his hand to be forced in the matter 
of emancipation, and his action at last in 
accordance with a deliberately fixed purpose. 
His methods of dealing with men were also 
peculiarly his own, whether he were dealing 
with Greeley as assumed spokesman for 
“twenty millions,’’ or with Pendleton’s com- 
mittee protesting against Vallandigham’s 
trial. He was very patient with his military 
officers so long as they kept persistently at 
work, and was unwearied in giving them the 
means of success. Inaction he deeply felt 
was certain ruin, and this he could not tole- 
rate. Yet he did not supersede a dilatory 
general till he had given him fair warning 
and had tested his capacity for energetic 
initiative. The steadily growing activity of 
our armies was good proof of the advantage 
and the necessity for the unfaltering activity 
he asked of them, and the attendant suc- 
cesses completed the demonstration. The 
results were so far seen in 1864 that oppo- 
sition to his renomination melted away, and 
the strength of his hold on the hearts of the 


people was such that even the names of 


Chase, Wade, and Davis proved vain to 
conjure with. He was reélected by an al- 
most unanimous Electoral College, and by 
a popular vote large encugh, as Mr. Rhodes 
reminds us, to give in Congress ‘the re- 


quisite majority of two-thirds for the con- 
amendment abolishing slavery” 


stitutional 
(po. 5388). 

On the vexed question of arbitrary arrests 
and the suspension of newspapers, our au- 


thor takes strong ground, going so far in 
summing up as to conclude “‘that all of this 
extra-judicial procedure was inexpedient, 
unnecessary, and wrong; that the offenders 
should have been prosecuted according to 
law, or, if their offences were not indict- 
able, permitted to go free’’ (p. 234). Few 
thoughtful people will now deny that the 
power of arrest under the suspension of the 
habeas corpus was abused, while many will 
probably hesitate to go the whole length 
of giving the executive in a time of civil 
war no discretion in seizing and holding 
persons suspected of being spies or agents 
of the enemy, or otherwise actively engaged 
in giving him “ald and comfort.’’ The mat- 
ter was complicated by the fact that in 
some communities, such as Baltimore or 
Washington itself, ordinary juries would 
certainly contain some sympathizers with 
the rebellion who would prevent conviction, 
no matter how clear the evidence. It was 
also unfortunately true that, in similar 


communities, courts could not be relied 





upon to administer the law, and inferior 
judges were in some instances cynically 
daring in the protection of bounty-jumpers 
and deserters. The constitutional provision 
for the suspension of habeas corpus in time 
of insurrection is itself the clearest re- 
cognition of the existence of conditions un- 
der which exceptional powers must be exer- 
cised if the government is to be preserved. 
All nations in all times have seen this, and 
no stronger reason for sedulously avoiding 
war can be found than the persistent truth 
of the old maxim, Silent leges inter arma. 
The ‘Records regarding Prisoners of War,’ 
etc., now coming from the Government 
printing-house, will give the means of a 
scientific study of this subject which has 
before been almost impossible. The act re- 
garding suspension of habeas corpus of 1862 
did not attempt to deprive the Executive 
of exceptional powers in this respect; it 
only provided means for securing reason- 
ably prompt action or the release of sus- 
pected persons. Of it Mr. Rhodes says that, 
“had it been strictly observed, no lasting 
hardship, nothing but transient injustice, 
would henceforward have been done’’ (p. 
236); and we may add that, in peace as well 
as in war, it will always be true that the 
administration of justice will involve tran- 
sient injustice to persons accused on rea- 
sonable suspicion who may yet be finally 
acquitted. When the war was over, the Su- 
preme Court in the Milligan case declared 
void his trial by a military commission for 
organizing an armed insurrection in Indiana 
in aid of the rebellion; but we cannot forget 
that, while the war was flagrant, the same 
court refused to apply the same doctrine 
to Vallandigham’s case. 

In holding to the stronger doctrine of 
limitation of executive war-powers, Mr. 
Rhodes touches neatly the real reason why 
the loyal people of the country sustained 
the President in his action and were not 
disturbed by the cry of usurpation: 

“That he had assumed unwarranted pow- 
ers might be true; but that he had done this 
with regret, that he was no Cesar or Napo- 
leon, and sought no self-aggrandizement, 
that he had in his own loyal and unselfish 
nature a check to the excessive use of ab- 
solute power, was then almost as clear to 
his friends and opponents as it is now to 


the student of his character and acts” 
(p. 171). 


The period covered by this volume was 
one in which the natural expression of the 
people’s prayer was, ‘‘Out of the depths 
have I cried unto thee!”’ In the rest of 
the work the historian will have the more 
cheerful task of telling the story of the 
reéstablishment of the Union, to the won- 
der and admiration of the world. But even 
in this sober-tinted narrative, Mr. Rhodes 
has sometimes brightened his pages with 
quotations from the classics and from the 
poets, the aptness of which has the en- 
livening effect of wit. The definite clear- 
ness of judgment and the right-minded fair- 
ness of criticism shown in each chapter sup- 
port our earlier judgment that the whole 
book will be a trustworthy guide and a 
friendly companion in our study of the 
time, as indispensable to those whose ca- 
nons of political Judgments may differ from 
the author’s as to those who fully accord 
with him, 
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RECENT BOOKS ON MUSIC. 
The National Music of America, and Its 





Sources. By Louis C. Elson. Boston: L. 
C. Page & Co. 

Famous Violinists of To-day and Yesterday. 
By Henry C. Lahee. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. 


A Guide to the Opera. By Esther Singleton. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Standard Opera-Glass. By Charles An- 
nesley. Brentanos. 


Stars of the Opera. By Mabel Wagnalls. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 


Faworite Songs and Hymns. Edited by J. P. 
McCaskey. Harpers. 


The Academic Hymnal. G. Schirmer. 


Unlike most European countries, white 
America has no genuine folk-songs—melo- 
dies that seem to grow up spontaneously 
like wild flowers, belonging to no one in 
particular. The nearest approach to real 
folk music is found in the songs of Stephen 
Foster, who was not uninfluenced by the 
music of the negroes as heard at camp- 
meetings and elsewhere. Under these cir- 
cumstances one feels surprised, on first 
opening Mr. Elson’s book, to find that he has 
succeeded in writing more than three hun- 
dred pages on his chosen subject. The first 
three of his chapters are, however, devoted 
to Puritans, Pilgrims, and psalm-singers, 
and the fourth discourses at considerable 
length and with many interesting details on 
European national songs. Nearly thirty 
pages are devoted to “Yankee Doodle’ and 
the various theories of its origin.. Mr. Elson 
quotes Richard Grant White’s assertion that 
this tune ‘‘cam scarcely be regarded as be- 
ing properly music,” but fails to add his 
own condemnation of it, which is to be re- 
gretted. It is true that, as he says, the 
“patriot” cares very little for the musician 
who tells him that the air which pleases him 
is very trashy music. “It represents the 
land he loves, and that is enough. Many a 
man thinks he is being thrilled by music 
when he is really being moved by memories.”’ 
Herein lies the philosophy of the subject; 
it is our misfortune that most of our “‘pa- 
triotic memories’ should be bound up with 
such rubbish—imported rubbish, too. ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner” alone is worthy of 
the honor bestowed on it, and that seems 
to have been originally an English drinking 
song. If Mr. Elson has not cleared up all 
the problems relating to our national music, 
it is not because of a lack of judgment or 
industry. His book, -which is written in his 
usual entertaining style, free from pedantry 
and posing, will be welcomed by thousands 
who seek information heretofore scattered 
in hundreds of places. 

Of books on violinists and violins there 
are many, yet none of them is as up-to-date 
as Mr Lahee’s, which combines history and 
biography in a chatty way, and does not en- 
cumber its pages with pedantic piles of use- 
less knowledge about players of whom no- 
thing but the name remains, and in whom 
no one is any longer interested. Among the 
great violinists there have been some—like 
Paganini and Ole Bull—whose life affords 
many elements of romance, and whose story 
will be written many times more, Mr. Lahee 
has also a chapter on famous quartets. Per- 
haps the most useful section of his book is 
that on women as violinists, which brings 
us up to those two gifted players, Miss 
Maud Powell and Miss Leonora Jackson, of 
whom the latter is to make her début in her 
native America in a few weeks. 

Another class of books for which the de- 
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mand must be great, judging by the supply, 
is guides to the opera. Esther Singleton is 
very much mistaken when she declares in 
her preface that theré is no work that 
exactly covers her field. There are at least 
two—Upton’s ‘Standard Operas’ and ‘The 
Standard Opera-Glass,’ by Charles Annes- 
ley—which cover that field more satisfac- 
torily than her book does. The last-named 
contains the plots of 123 operas, while the 
‘Guide to the Opera’ has only 29. . These, 
no doubt, are well chosen, except in the 
case of Donizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale,’ which 
is no longer in the current repertory any- 
where. But the author of the ‘Guide’ has 
not the gift of condensing a libretto into 
an entertaining story, and her comments 
are often crude and useless. It helps no 
one to an understanding of an opera to be 
told that in a certain place a minor chord 
is “preceded by a chord of the diminished 
seventh in F minor’; that in another place 
“the strings give us pearly shakes in the 
lower parts; flute, oboe, clarionet, and bas- 
soon sounding the upper part’; or that 
“the flutes reveal the erdour of Tristan.” 
The portraits of thirteen famous operatic 
artists adorn the volume. 

The fact that Annesley’s ‘Standard Opera- 
Glass’ has reached its fifteenth edition in- 
dicates its utility. The present edition, 
which bears the imprint of Brentano, is 
not so convenient as its predecessors for 
slipping in the overcoat pocket, yet it is 
not too large to be taken along, and it has, 
what the others lacked, a “‘prelude’” by Mr. 


James G. Huneker, who discourses inte- | 


restingly on the vitality of operas and other 
topics. What gives additional value to this 
volume is the brief historic remarks which 
precede the tersely told story of each opera. 
It is the best book of its kind. 

Opera appeals to all sorts of persons, 
from those who go to study the interweav- 
ings of leading motives to those who sim- 
ply take pleasure in hearing popular works 
and seeing famous singers. The latter class 
will find entertainment in ‘The Stars of the 
Opera,’ by Mabel Wagnalls, who, by the 
way, was introduced to a New York audi- 
ence as a pianist at a Theodore Thomas 
concert. There is no food for thought or 
historic information in her volume, but sim- 
ply gossip; which gossip, to be sure, will 
be utilized by future biographers of great 
singers. The table of contents tells the 
whole story: An interview with Marcella 
Sembrich; “Semiramide”’; a call on Emma 
Eames; “Faust”; ‘Werther’; ‘“Calvé and 
‘Carmen’’’; “Carmen”; “Hamlet”; a talk 
with Lillian Nordica; “Lohengrin”; ‘Aida’; 
“The Huguenots”; an hour with Lilli Leh- 
mann; ‘Melba, the Australian Nightingale,” 
etc. There are also seventeen portraits, 
mostly in costume. 

In ‘Favorite Songs and Hymns,’ Mr. Mc- 
Caskey has brought between two covers 450 
songs and hymns, the best of which had ap- 
peared previously in the eight volumes of 
the ‘Franklin Square Song Collection,’ while 
others are new. The selections are, on the 
whole, judicious, and there is no lack of 
variety, from Balfe and Foster to Verdi 
and Rubinstein. The ‘Academic Hymnal’ is 
intended specially for use in college chapels, 
being a collection of hymns and chants 
with tunes harmonized for men’s voices 
and in unison, whereas the harmoniza- 
tions in the hymnals generally used in col- 
lege chapels are for mixed voices, and 


therefore useless for men’s voices. Eight 





well-known American musicians aided the 
compiler. 








RECENT COMPILATIONS OF POETRY. 


The London Spectator has lately declared 
that “serious study of the great English 
poets” is “far more general” in America 
than in England. There is this year, in 
this country, an unusual harvest of books 
of selected poetry; but the only one of these 
which justifies the Spectator’s remark is 
‘A Book of Seventeenth Century Lyrics,’ 
selected and edited with an introducion by 
Prof. Felix E. Schelling of the University 
of Pennsylvania, aided, as he says, by those 
two high authorities, Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness and Professor Kittredge of Har- 
vard. It forms one of the Athenw#um Press 
Series (Boston: Ginn & Co.), and in all re- 
spects—selection, editorship, commentary, 
and annotation—it comes very near perfec- 
tion. If it errs on the side of limitation in 
regard to its notes, this is surely on the 
right side, since our books of selections, for 
schools especially, grow more and more 
minute and even elementary in this respect. 

Perhaps this is not the defect of Mr. 
Henry S. Pancoast’s ‘Standard English 
Poems’ (Holt), but there is a marked ele- 
ment of commonplace in its criticism and 
sometimes of inflation in the phrases em- 
ployed, as where he speaks of “‘the tremen- 
dous vogue”’ (p. 696) of Byron,and describes 
Wordsworth’s life as “‘idyllically peaceful.” 
It is curious, too, to find him (p. 729) treat- 
ing Browning as still holding a question- 
able position in English verse, and still 
more curious to find him construing his 
range, “Spenser to Tennyson,” so as to in- 
clude, alone of living authors, Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 

Less critically pretentious, but selected 
and arranged with very uncommon felicity, 
is ‘The Listening Child: A Selection from 
the Stores of English Verse, Made for the 
Youngest Readers and Hearers,’ by Lucy 
W. Thacher (Macmillan). It contains many 
poems not commonly to be found in 
books intended for children, and in this 
shows unmistakable indications of a mo- 
ther’s experience, since the poems which 
give most delight to imaginative children 
are apt to be those supposed by their pro- 
saic elders to be a little too old for their 
comprehension. 

‘The Kings’ Lyrics’ (Russell), selected 
and arranged by FitzRoy Carrington, con- 
tains lyrics of James the First and Charles 
the First, together with Drayton’s “Ballad 
of Agincourt.” This is a charming little 
book to the eye, enriched by many por- 
traits of poets. The necessary omissions 
are discreetly made, here and there, and it 
would be difficult to find a prettier present 
for a young person of poetic taste. The 
only criticism to be justly made on it is 
that modern spelling has been adopted in 
part of the extracts, but not in all; and this 
discrimination seems not quite justified. 

Mr. Howard 8. Ruddy’s ‘Book Lovers’ 
Verse; being Songs of Books and Bookmen 
Compiled from English and American Au- 
thors’ is perhaps the fullest collection of 
this kind, yet inspires, like its predeces- 
sors in the same line, but a languid inte- 
rest. 

‘The Best Short Poems of the Nineteenth 
Century,’ compiled by William 8. Lord (Chi- 
cago: Revell), is a rather dingily printed 
little book, put together on what strikes us 











as being a very poor plan. “Two hundred 
representative literary people” were recent- 
ly asked for a list of twenty-five of the best 
short poems (limited to fifty lines) written 
in the English language in the nineteenth 
century. The twenty-five poems receiving 
the highest number of votes are here print- 
ed in the order of the ballots received, 
namely: Holmes’s “Chambered Nautilus,” 
Tennyson's “Bugle Song” and “Crossing 
the Bar,” Mrs. Howe’s ‘“Battle-Hymn,”’ 
Browning's “‘Lost Leader,” Keats's “Chap- 
man’s Homer” and “Grecian Urn,” Words- 
worth’s “Phantom of Delight” and “The 
World Is Too Much with Us,” Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “‘A Musical Instrument,” Bourdillon's 
“Light,” Bryant’s “To a Water-Fowl,” and 
so on. There would doubtless be a certain 
interest in such a list, even were the vote 
taken among any chance roomful of intelli- 
gent persons; but the fatal defect of the 
ballot as described in this book is, that the 
“representative literary people’ have abso- 
lutely no vouchers except in the judgment 
of Mr. William 8. Lord himself, whose name 
is new to us and is not to be found even in 
that refuge of literary hospitality, ‘Who's 
Who in America.’ We intend no disrespect to 
him in pointing out that we cannot tell 
whether his literary jury included the best- 
known authors of the country or only his 
immediate acquaintances. The list of twen- 
ty-five leading poems selected would indi- 
cate an intelligent body of jurymen; yet 
when we take into view not merely these 
chosen winners, but also the supplementary 
list of poems suggested ty the various 
judges, that fell short of success in the com- 
petition, the result is not quite so satisfac- 
tory; since these certainly indicate a great 
deal of commonplace material. On the 
whole, it is a disappointment to find our- 
selves called upon, first to receive the ver- 
dict from the jury, and then to judge of the 
jury only by its verdict. 

‘For Love’s Sweet Sake: Selected Poems 
of Love in all Moods’ (Boston: Lee & She- 
pard) is edited by Mr. G. Hembert Westley, 
and has some of the very worst faults that 
such a collection can have. There is, as 
frequently happens, a mixture of the choice 
and commonplace, but the evil is especially 
enhanced by taking many poems to pieces 
and printing only a verse, or a line or two, 
here and there. We doubt the right even 
of publishers to give the short poems of 
Longfellow, for instance, to be cut into bits 
and served up in fragments, as happens to 
his “Endymion,” of which about half is 
printed (p. 51) under the name, “How Love 
Comes.” In one case (on page 39) three 
lines are taken from Tennyson’s ‘Fa- 
tima’” and published without any acknow- 
ledgment, as a part of a poem by some 
anonymous author. The illustrations of the 
book have the same second-rate quality 
which marks its literary structure. 








The Eapansion of Western Ideale and the 
World's Peace. By Charles Waldstein. 
John Lane. 1899. 

The New Pacific. By Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft. New York: The Bancroft Com- 
pany. 1900. 

The right of conquest is in modern times 
defended in various ways. For some the 
good old rule sufficeth—that they should 
take who have the power and they should 
keep who can. The consciences of others 
are too queasy to accept this simple piaa, 
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and much casuistry has been recently em- 
ployed in explaining the propriety of doing 
evil that good may come, and how the end 
justifies the means. The task is, at this 
stage of the development of ethics, not 
without difficulty, and it seems logically 
indispensable to apply some rules of mo- 
rality different from those commonly ac- 
cepted. This Mr. Waldstein has attempted 
to do. He has, perhaps unwittingly, gone 
back to Aristotle, who made his system of 
ethics apply to the Greeks, the Barbarians 
being excluded. According to Mr. Wald- 
stein, the “English-speaking nations’’—he 
rejects the term Anglo-Saxon for good and 
sufficient reasons—occupy the position as- 
signed by Aristotle to the Greeks, and 
taken later by the Romans and the Turks. 
As Aristotle held that Barbarians were 
slaves by nature, so Mr. Waldstein thinks 
that dark-colored people are intended to be 
subjects of the white races, or such of them 
as speak the English language. 

This discrimination between the whites 
is justified by the imaginary confessions of 
the most virtuous of the Germans, Rus- 
sians, French, Spanish, and Italians. These 
worthy people, if they were quite frank, 
would say what they at heart believe, that 
the cause of civilization would be furthered 
more by the expansion of the English- 
speaking peoples than “by that of Russia 
or any other of the Continental nations or 
grouping of these.” In fact, “‘a conscien- 
tious Russian” has stated this to Mr. Wald- 
stein, and several of the distinguished men 
with whom he is intimate have at least 
implied it. It only remains to convince 
the English-speaking peoples of their own 
superiority to the rest of the world and 
the responsibilities which it involves. Mr. 
Waldstein is pained to find that many 
worthy people in this country cling to the- 
ories of equal rights and impartial justice 
which blind them to the virtues attendant 
on the use of the English language. These 
misguided persons are condescendingly as- 
sured by Mr. Waldstein that it is disloyal 
for them to “counteract the success of 
American arms’’ in such a war as is now 
carried on by the Government. They are 
told that they are guilty of “nefarious 
abuse” of the term self-government when 
they say that the Filipinos should have it. 
Those who maintain that we ought to cor- 
rect the abuses with which our political 
eystem reeks, are informed that ‘inquiries 
into local corruption tend ultimately to de- 
base rather than to elevate the national 
conscience.” And finally the administra- 
tion of colonies is to purify and elevate 
the politicians; for the spirit which: moved 
the “yellow journalists” to call the Ameri- 
cans to arms against Spain “gave a new 
lease of life to the national morality of the 
American people.” 

It is a relief to turn from this Pecksniff- 
jan theory of national ethics to Mr. Ban- 
croft'’s frank avowal of what the ‘“Expan- 
sion of Western Ideals” really means. We 
shall let him state at some length the prin- 
ciples on which conquest is justified: 

“It has come to be a doctrine of orthodox 
civilization that it is right, humane, and 
just ‘or a people of culture and nominally 
good morals to take in hand the affairs of 
any weaker people of low intelligence occu- 
pying lands which the stronger nation 
would like to possess; that in law and 
equity it is not proper for savage or half- 
savage races to take up the room on this 
earth which can better be filled by better 
people, and that therefore any nation 





strong enough at once to conquer the weak- 
er nation, and at the same time hold at 
bay or mollify its covetous compeers, may 
honorably seize upon and Oversee, manage, 
manipulate, and govern the persons, prop- 
erty, and country of another whenever a 
plausible pretext can be found for so doing. 
As it is the destiny of all savage peoples to 
give place to civilization, so these half or 
wholly savage islanders must be content to 
have their affairs managed by those strong- 
er and more intelligent than they. Thus we 
see the importance to us and to civilization 
of the tropical islands which have recently 
fallen to us, and which with wise manage- 
ment and proper care will become useful 
and profitable.” 


It would be interesting to inquire what 
the results to human society would be if 
individuals as well as nations were to act 
on these principles of morality. We all 
know people much inferior to ourselves 
who do not improve their opportunities, and 
whose possessions would be much better ad- 
ministered by us than by them. That, how- 
ever, is an inquiry which is not pursued by 
the defenders of conquest, for reasons which 
are obvious. Concerning Mr. Bancroft’s 
work, we need only add that it is of pro- 
digious bulk, and that the most of it is 
too diffuse to be readable. There are some 
speculations concerning the future deve- 
lopment of the Pacific States and their 
trade with the East which are occasionally 
suggestive. A few chapters about notable 
voyages, celebrated pirates, etc., furnish 
padding, which, in view of the size of the 
book, might have been dispensed with. Nor 
do we understand why a long account of the 
recent war should be thought necessary in 
treating of the ‘‘New Pacific.” 





Scotland’s Ruined Abbeys. By Howard Cros- 
by Butler, A.M., sometime Lecturer on 
Architecture in Princeton University, and 
Fellow of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. With Illustrations by the 
Author. Macmillan. 1899. 


This volume is the production of an enthu- 
siast who is also a sincere and diligent stu- 
dent. Its shortcomings, then, are naturally 
of two kinds only—first, limitation, because 
research in the way of using the spade and 
of careful comparison of what excavation 
reveals is a thing almost unknown in Great 
Britain; second, a popular tone, because the 
choice has been deliberate not to attempt the 
careful, half-technical descriptions of Mac- 
gibbon and Ross in their important book al- 
ready reviewed in these columns, but to de- 
scribe for less advanced students what 
should impress the intelligent observer. It 
is, however, with a little pang of regret that 
oné notes the evident love of the writer for 
the picturesqueness of ruined and of ivy~ 
grown walls and piers. It puzzles the ap- 
preciative reader that Mr. Butler should find 
it possible to say that the ruined window 
of the refectory at Dryburgh finds its effect 
enhanced by ‘“‘a rich growth of ivy covering 
the bareness of the ruined wall and gable.” 
The true lover of ancient architecture should 
regret every leaf of ivy that besets and that 
helps in the rapidly advancing destruction 
of these precious ruins; he should watch his 
chance to cut the plants up by the roots 
rather than his chance to praise them. 

So much of protest must be allowed to the 
lover of architecture as opposed to the lover 
of the picturesque, as Sir Walter Scott and 
bis followers understood it. That protest 
having been made, there is nothing but praise 
left for the book before us. Twenty abbeys, 





including the well-known remains at Melrose 
and Dryburgh and the far northern and 
seldom visited Beauly and Kinloss—together 
with three in that savage region of Gallo- 
way, close to the English border and yet so 
wild that the masters of the present school 
of Scotch romance find there a wilderness 
in which any strange outrage may be sup- 
posed possible—all these have received the 
loving visit and have been the subject of the 
patient study of our author. His drawings 
are numerous, and he has deserved the 
thanks of every student by his recollection 
of the need of general plans. Such plans are 
disagreeable to make when they are of ruins 
only—when the practised hand and the train- 
ed eye have to stop for lack of trustworthy 
treatises, and can only put in a line of 
wretched dots to show where the artist fully 
believes the nave or the cloister wall was 
carried on. Such work as that is vexation 
itself, and the student who will master his 
impatience and make the plans honestly, as 
material is allowed him, and stop where the 
stone walls disappear, is one who deserves 
well of his kind. Of the other drawings it 
cannot be said that they are altogether de- 
lightful. In some cases, as in the picture on 
page 279, the perspective is certainly at 
fault. In this case the nave is made vastly 
too long; so, on page 249, the view of Dun- 
drennan is so treated that the transept wall 


‘seems curved. Let those who have no experi- 


ence of the difficulty of avoiding these de- 
fects in their work be loud in their denuncia- 
tion of such errors. It is only a past master 
in out-of-door drawing that will know how 
to avoid them always. The drawings show 
a sincere love of the architecture, both in 
mass and in detail, a sense of stony so- 
lidity and of crumbling ruin each in its pro- 
per place, and a love of that tracery and 
sculpture which remains nearly intact. 

As to the tone and character of the text, 
It can well be judged by a careful reading 
of the chapter on Dunfermline. Some ac- 
count is given of the foundation of the 
church by Malcolm Canmore and his wife, 
Margaret of England; and the question as 
to how much of the existing nave is of their 
building and how much is of the time of 
David I, is very properly discussed without 
final decision being reached. The architec- 
tural character of the building is treated in 
a simple and easily comprehended fashion; 
the connection of Robert the Bruce with 
the building and the disapearance of his 
structures at the time of the Protestant Re- 
formation are handled in the right spirit, and 
the recent discovery of Robert’s tomb, coffin, 
shroud, and body cut through the breast for 
the extraction of the heart, as is described 
in the ancient legends—all this, with the 
preposterous way in which the newly com- 
pleted structures were compelled to dohonor 
to King Robert, is as well urged as possi- 
ble. The reader who understands what may 
be done and what cannot be done 
with twenty pages of large print from which 
must be deducted the space taken up by five 
large cuts, will understand that what most 
travellers need and will ask for will of ne- 
cessity prevent the use of space for more 
minute archsological examination. And as 
this chapter is, so are others—perhaps all. 
The book can be read at home with perfect 
satisfaction and content as if it were an 
unusually intelligent novel, and it could be 
read in your Scottish inn at morning, and at 
night with renewed sense of what the day's 
work is to be and has been. 
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Booth: bby. G ve Made Manifest. H. 8. Stone 
nat , C rT. For Freedom of the Sea. Scribners. 
Buchan, J Grey Weather. John Lane, $1.50. 
a Prof. + Religion of Israel to the Exile. 
nams. 
e Life and Death of Mr. Badman. 


Beayes, 3 : 
Be iy rak Lively City 0’ 
h.§ i e e! 

Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Carrington, H. B. Washington the Soldier. 


ners. 
Carter, F. Katooticut. R. H. Russell. 
Cary, Elizabeth L. Browning, Poet and Man: A 


Survey. Putnams. $3.75. 
Cennini, Cennino, The Art of the ona Masters. 
Translated b Christiana J. Herringham. Lon- 
don: Geo len; New York: F. P, Harper. $2. 
Champion, E. Tn troducticn aux Essais bs — 
t . : Armand Colin & Cie. 3 f 
8. mk — Relation to Mind. 


urchill, Winston O. e River Wess An His- 
torical Account of the uest of the Soudan. 
Lo ans, Green & Co. vo 
Letters from Queer and 
1 and 3 and Teacher's Ma- 


Macmillan. aN, 85, 
~ ity, Lands. Flaming H. Revell Co. 


“tn nlisaione 
one alph. The * Pilot: A Tale of the 
Peotkilie” Fleming H "Revell Co. 26. 

wt M. racinesca. Illustrated by 


Orson Lowell. Macmillans. 2 vols. a 
Cripps, ee oe = Pate. ae: John 
’ ° a e. 
urray; New Yor ee oh Mt, Dent & 


Orowes Beethoven 
Oo. ; 5 New York: KE. P: Dutton & : Go, 
etice of 


Sat-itenaee name ".% Motalen totes Archibald 

Constable & New York: / $1.60. 
ck, G. Red Rag of Ritual. Frederick 
arne & oo. '$ $1.50. 


ligg. F. A. 
Scrib- 





60c. 
A Santor’ s Experience 


Dawson, A. J. The 1. ‘ 
aon Story of Ronald Kestrel. D. 
— A. La Tulipe Noire. American Book 
Child Life in Colonial Days. 


A. . 
Earle, Alice M. 
Macmillan. a 
) . His Betemne, and Other Stories. 
The Cen mtury Co. 1.25. 
wy owt, 4 . Bi; and Jeune ry 
stem of Instruction Qualitative patysie. 
New York: The Authors. 
ro. J. A Century of Science, and Other Es- 
ys. Houghton iffin & Co. §2. 
FitsGerald lama u-Absal and Bird Parlia- 
ment. Trinit Ed. } Boston : L. OC. Page & Co. 
Fitz Gerald, The Highest Andes. Scribners, 


Fitamaurice-Kelly, J. Don xote de la Mancha. 
= pare te. London: David Nutt; New York: 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

ocsen, Edith H. A Oorner of the West. D, Ap- 

pleton & Co. $1. 

Green, W. H. General Introduction to the 
old Testament. Sypmnees. $1.50. 

Grisebach T. A. Hoffman's S&mtliche 
Weems. elas “Max Hesse. 4 vols. 

Harden T. E. Financial New York: A 
History. yy York: The Author, Vol. I. $1.50. 

Macmillan Co, 


artey. L. R. Francis Lieber. The 
Hawt “ J. Archibald Malmaison. Funk & 


. The Two Books on the Water Supply 
of the ‘City of Rome of Benga - Julius Frontinus. 
on: Dana Estes & Co. $6.50. 
Hobbes, J. O. Osbern and Ursyne: A Drama, in 
three acts. John Lane, $1.25. 
—, & S. The Family of the Sun. D. Apple- 


Hopkins The Power of Womanhood. E. P, 

oe Co. $1.25. 

sy Julia W. Reminiscences. Houghton, Mif- 
n & Oo, 50. 


ae: R. jr., and Shastovent, B. The Birds 
of Rhode M inda The Auth ae. 
npere, * Maud, and Peck, 8. M. The Golf Girl, 
tokes Co. 25. 


$1. 
=. iy. The Baldwin Primer. American Book 
Livingston, L. S. American Book-Prices Current. 


Dodd, Mead 10. 
Long, W. *H. Naval Yarns of Sea Fights oe 


Wrecks, Pirates and Privateers. London: 
; New York: F. P. Harper. . $1.50 

The 

Frederick 


The Four-Masted Cat-Boat. 
~~ of Yadasara. 
uae H. W. My Study Fire. Dodd, Mead & Oo. 
uecirther, RB & Pe Old Book and the Old 
Faith. FE. B. t & Co. $1.50, 
A Physician's Study of the Alco- 


Madden, Dr. J. 
hol Question. Milwaukee: Owen & Weihbrecht 
Co. 








M H. ©. Aaron Barr. Rea Blogra- 
Small, Maynard & Co. ; 
of Greek Idyls. Houghton, 


+ & he Life and Letters of Sir Joho 
werett Millais. F. A. Stokes Co. 2 Vols. 10. 
Phillipe Mrs. L. South African 

tions. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Pick, Dr. E » Santen on Memory Culture. EL ik 
p Kellogg. 

Surgery. A Treatise for Stu- 
aye Practitinnes Loogmans, Green & 


Plummer, C, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parailel, 


with Su menta Extracts from the Others 
Henry Frowde. Vol. 2. 128. 4d. 

Point and Pillow Lace. _ By A. M. 8. Lendon: 
John M New York: E. P. Dutton & Go. 


Poll, M. “Materials for German P 3 
e an bee « t 
Heary Holt & Oo. Val 3 Sc. tee 


ee Daisy H. ion Fane m. The Re 

of a Turkish Hartm. Macmillan. $1: ND = 
ay M. Suédois et Norvégiens chez eux 
Reid, W. J. Through Unexplored Asia. Boston: 


Dana Estes & Co 
Ribot, Th. The Evolution of General Ideas 

—_ Kegan Paul, Trench, Triiboer & Co.; 

: Open Court ‘Pub. Co. $1.25. 

Rose Island. H. 


Lon- 
Ont 


Russell e @ 8. Stone & Co 

Smith, Rev. A. H. Village Life in Caine: A Stuay 
in Sociology. tow we Re . Revell Co. §2. 

Stern, Menco. Geschichten vom Rhein. American 
Book Co. " 

Stockton, F. R. The Squirrel Inn; The Merry 
Chanter. The Late Mrs. Null. 2 vols. Scrib 
ners, 

Stringer, A. J. The Loom of Destiny. Boston: 

— oe werd & >. . 1.2. 
tuart t c oO and a and Oth 
Stories. The Century Co. $1.25 — 

orett, om. Stories of Maine American 

So 

Thackeray, F St. J., and Stone, F. D. Florile- 

ium Latinum: Translations into Latin Verse 


rom Pre-Victorian Poets. John Lane. 2 

The George Meredith Birthday Book. By D. M. 
London; Archibald Constable & Co.; New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Oo. $1.25. 


The International Annual of fe 
graphic Bulletin. Vol. 12. . 
thony & Co. 

Vogel, Th. Goethes Selbstzeugnisse sur Religion, 
vasat'€ B. G. See 

icomte E. de. Le Rappel des Ombrea. 
Tavis: Armand Solin & Cle. 8 fr. SO. 

» Bishop H. B. Li hte and Shadows of a 

Episcopate. Macmi 

Wightman, F. PP. Little Leather Breeches, and 
Other Southern Rhymes. F. Taylor & Oo. §2. 

Woolf, M. A. ae of Ton Life in a Great 
City. Putnams. 


Anthony's 
E. & H. 








‘¢ The chief organ of serious educa- 
tional thought in America.’’—7he Dial. 


DECEMBER 


EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW 


pi Ke Professor NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


: Commercial Education, by Charles W. Eliot ; 
AReligi ome Instruction in Education, by Nicholas Mar- 
er; Impressions of American Education (I) 
by David 8 Salmon” The C Vg mpg of a National 
nt Gollan og Se und J. Jam lations of School 
1 by Robert Eilts, "Jenes; History in the 
Elementary ‘Be ool, by Julia A. King. 
Discussions: Is there “a new revival”? by Jefferson 
. Kershner; Paul Janet, by Adolph Cohn. 


REVIEWS. EDITORIALS 
35c. per number. $3.00 per year. 10 numbers. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 








READY SOON: 


The Yangtze Valley 
and Beyond 


An Account of Journeys in Central and West- 
ern China. By ISABELLAL BIRD (Mrs 
Bishop), author of ‘* Unbeaten Tracks in 


Japan,” etc With 116 9" and a 
map. 2 vols., 8 vo, per set, $6.00 
Miss Bird is one of the most remarkable write 
. Her famous book on Japan, published in ere ne 
considered one of the most satisfactory works on 
the subject. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 








| The Story of a 1 Modest Great Man 


earned the name of great. . . 





| Letters oink: Becoilectians 
entail, PIE aici 


JOHN MURRAY FORBES 


Edited by his daughter, 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00 


SARAH F. HUGHES 


“One who had more greatness in him than many who have 
. His daughter’s biography of 
him deserves to be numbered among the best which this century 
has produced,” says The ee of London. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston | 


11 East 17th Street, New York 











The Prince’s Story Book 


Being Historical Stories Collected out of 
English Romantic Literature in Illustra- 
tion of the Reigns of English Monarchs 
from the Conquest to Victoria. Edited, 
with an introduction, by Ggzorcr Lav- 
RENCE GOMMBE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, $2.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


PUBLISHERS. 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 





OXFORD MAPS. 


BY PROF. H. 8. OSBORN, LL.D. 
Palestine, These maps cover all Biblical 


Geography ,contain all recent 
Egypt and Sinai, discoveries, and are accepted 
. "s Travels. ) authority. Can be seen over 
large rooms. Special terms for the maps as a set. 
Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 


FRENCH BOOKS “zs 


1S AND ADMIRANDA DESCRIPTIS 
GUIANA: Printed in Nuremberg in 1509, 


with [a rare book. 
Offers ta | P. - apmwarket. London, 
England 
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Some Wlustrated holiday Publications of 


L. C. Page and Company, Boston 





= 





ART LOVERS’ SERIES 














SAINTSINART in Art,’’ ete. 


FRENCH. 


every way worth 





CLAR ERSKINE 
ny ene Madonna in A 

















great masters. 





_ maints in Birt. By Crans En. 


y : SKINE CLEMENT, author of ‘‘Angels [> 


Christ in Hirt, By Joszex Lewis i 


Each 1 vol., 12mo, deckle-edge 
flat back, with ‘silk head-ba ond ‘ebnatits 
cover, per vol. .... oe 

The same, three-quarters levant, morocco, 

WOR s.0kadennvnae eae 

These are the two new volumes in the very 

successful ‘‘Art Lovers’ Series,’’ and are in 
y of being added to the 
series so well ; Seveney 3 known by ‘‘The 


eee eee eee eeeee 


Each volume is illustrated with thirty-three 
full-page seeneneannene from paintings by the 


This series of six volumes is boxed as a set if desired, or three 2-volume sets in flat 
boxes, as follows: ‘‘The Madonna in Art’’ and ‘‘Ohild Life io “art, " “Angels in Art’’ and 
“Saints in Art,’’ “Christ in Art’’ and ‘‘Love in Art. 





‘Angels in Art,’’ ete, 

















MUSIC LOVERS’ SERIES 





THE NATIONAL MUSIC OF AME- 
RICA AND ITS SOURCES. By 
Louis C, Exson, 


Author of ‘‘Great Composers and their Work." 
With illustrations in photogravure and re- 
——— of numerous rare scores, 
yol., crown 16mo, cloth ornamental. ..$1.50 

i yol., crown 16mo, three-quarters mo- 
SOO orccee ser asicnvvetscnseccsdenes 
This volume describes the quaint music of 

the Pilgrims and Puritans and the beginni 

of music study in America. It gives the origin 

of all our most important national songs, and 

the historical events intertwined with their use, 


terday.’’ Boxed as a set if desired. 








These are the two new volumes in our successful ‘‘Music Lovers’ Series begun last 
year with “‘Great Composers and Their Work,” and ‘‘Famous Singers of To-day and Yes- 


FAMOUS VIOLINISTS OF TO-DAY 
AND YESTERDAY. By Henry 
C. LaHEE. 


Author of ‘Famous oe gen bingy 
Yesterday.’’ Illustrat ag ten full Pam 
photogravures. 


1 vol., crown 16mo, cloth ornamental..... $1.50 
1 vol., crown 16mo, three-quarters moroc- 3.50 
GOs sak ehh wt KR ESOS SEE Seed reeked «ahs 


A sketch of the celebrated violin virtuoso, 
from early times to the present day, together 
with an account of the development of the 
various schools of instrumentation. 








STAGE LOVERS’ SERIES 





FAMOUS ACTRESSES OF THE 
DAY 1n America. By Lewis C. 
STRANG, 


Illustrated with eventy. -five full-page plates in 
photogravure and balf-tone. 

1 vel., crown 16mo, cloth decorative.... $1.50 

1 vol,, crown 16mo, three-quarters a 


‘‘Famous Actresses of the Day in America” 
contains accounts of Maude Adams, Ada 
Rehan, Juila Mastows, Viola Allen, Mrs. Les- 
lle Carter, Julla Arthur Olga Nethersole, 
Annie Russell, Maxine Elliott, and all the 
more prominent women on the American stage. 


if desl 








These books contain not only carefully compiled biographical sketches of the players, and 
complete lets of the im o— characters that they have impersonated, but also just and 
tenpartial estimates of their work in the leading roles of their repertoires. Boxed as a set 


FAMOUS ACTORS OF THE DAY 
iv America. By Lewis C. 
STRANG. 


Illustrated with twenty-five full-page plates in 
photogravure and half-tone. 
Each 1 vol., crown 16mo, cloth decorative, 


1 vol., crown 16mo, three-quarters mo- 
WONG: cs vr on kc th aso cet oubiauns fact 
*‘Famous Actors of the in America” 
escribes the careers and art of the minent 
American actors, including Somes Herne, 

Richard Mansfield, Nat, C. Goodwin, James H. 

Hackett, William’ H. y Ay Robert Mantell, 

and KE. H. Sothern. 








TRAVEL LOVERS’ SERIES 





THE UNCHANGING EAST; or 
‘PRAVELS AND TROUBLES IN THE 
Onient. By Ropert Barr, author 
of ‘‘ Princess Tekla,’’ etc. 


Piustrated with eighty - two full - ge pistes, 


frony photographs specially selec red y the 

+ uthor. 

2 vola., crown 16mo, cloth decorative. . ig 
Three-quarters levant moroced,,.... eee F 








OLD WORLD MEMORIES. By 
Epwarp Lowe TEMPLE. : ’ 


With eighty phot vure and half-tone -illus- 
trations, Selkle cage fit top. top, Set backs 

2 vols,, crown 16mo, clo "sh 

Three-quarters evant moroceo. ee eeeeeees 


An jatoroatt qitecticn of essays and oes 
sketches through both Har haunts a 
af-the-way Mhaees at” ot he "Old Wi World. 








For sale at all book-stores, or sent, delivery prepaid by the publishers, on receipt of the price, 








SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE, AS THE ABOVE BOOKS 
ARE ONLY A SELECTION OF OUR NEW HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 











New Holiday Books. 
My New Curate. 


A Story: Gathered from the Stray 
Leaves of an Old Diary by the Rev. P. 
A. SHeenan, P. P., Doneraile (Dio- 
cese of Cloyne). Author of “Geoffrey 
Austin: Student,” “The Triumph of 
Failure,” etc. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Secret of Fougereuse. 


A Romance of the XVth Century. From 
the French, by Louise Imocen GuUINEY. 
With illustrations by Chase Emerson 
and Louis Meynell. 1zmo. Cloth, or- 
namental, $1.25. 


“It is a fine piece of work . . . vivid in its 
rendering of the conditions and the spirit of the 
time, full of movement and incident, impressive in 
its contrasts of noble anc — ‘ristian character with 
that of the base intrigue:, and withal thoroughly 
entertaining from first to last.’’—Congregational- 


Jerome Savonarola. 


A Sketch. By Rev. J. L. O’Netm, O. P. 


1zmo. Cloth, profusely illustrated, net, 
$1.00, 

“This ‘sketch’ is an excellent piece of writing. It 
is compact, full, clear, and consecutive, por- 
traying the character and work of the man in most 
glowing colors.”—Troy Budget. 


Marlier, Callanan & Co. 


173 Tremont St., Boston. 





Experimental. 


For the purpose of showing what effect 
prices have on sales, we are putting on the 
market an edition of “Von Holst’s Con- 
stitutional and Political History of the 
United States,” at less than one-half the 
regular price. Best English cloth, gilt 
tops, large type, good paper, complete, 8 
volumes, $12.00 net. 

“A work which every student must 
needs possess in its entirety.".—New York 
Evening Post. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
CALLAGHAN & COMPANY, Chicago. 





Lark Classics, » 
ha enon illustrations by Ro- 
bert Edgren. Oblong, 12mo. Fine 
yr nl paper; handsome cover 
Price 75c. Par with 
THE SIGN OF THE two wares colors $1.50 
onl edition 


of ea es on ivo! - 
per with two water-colors 50a bath de tare 


with 14 waset — 100 copies 
, 8 esha nc 0 co pes only 8. Vols. 
an 


THE PURPLE COW. Illustrations by Gelett 
Also “IDLE HOURSIN A LIBRARY.” By Pro- 
fessor W. H, Hudson. 


The Doxey Book Company, 
3 Hardie Place, San Francisco. 








Dec. 7, 1899] 
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Holiday Books 





| VEN Ga 
V/A LWA 
Dickey | 
Downy 


The Autobiography of 
a Bird *& FF SF 


By Vrrernia 8S. Patterson. 192 
pages. 
Price, 60 cents 


Containing numerous beautiful colored pictures 
and black and white sketches of birds. A story of 
a bobolink told by himself, witty, instructive, ori- 
ginal; withal a — protest against the whole- 
sale slaughter of song and other birds. 






“What ‘Black Beauty’ may have done for the 
co race, Virginia S. Patterson’s charmingly 
told ‘Dickey Downy’ may assuredly do for bird 
life.’’—Boston Globe. 


A Wind Flower 


By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON, author of 
‘*A Minister of the World,’’ ‘‘A Quiet King,’’ etc. 
290 pages, beautifully bound. 

Price, $1.00 

The delightful romance of a little ae oe who 
becomes enamoured of a high-church clergyman, 
A thread of religious discussion, which weaves it- 
self in unobtrusively, places the book on a higher 
plane than that of a mere story. 

“Worthy of a place among the year’s best fic- 
tion.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


The Ward Hill Books 


WARD HILL AT WESTON 
WARD HILL THE SENIOR 
WARD HILL AT COLLEGE 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 
illustrated, averaging 300 pages. 


Price, $1.25 Per Volume 


A series of boys’ books eqeally as entertaining 
and somewhat similar to ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby. 
The experiences told of have all been taken from 
real life. The baseball and football games have 
really occurred. 

Of ‘‘Ward Hill at College,’’ The Chicago Chroni- 
ele says: ‘‘A wholesome, helpful story in every 
way.’’ 


AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
ST. LOUIS. DALLAS. ATLANTA. 


Autograph Letters 


Excellently 








FAMOUS PERSONS 


Bought and Sold by 


Walter R. Benjamin, 


1125 Broadway, New York City. 





Send for price lists. 
Bosasis SECOND HAND AND NEW, 
- Sta 
sau 





ndard Rare. Books bought. Catalogue 
ed. —, Ww. ‘joumsom, 2 H424 &t., N.Y. 


‘ATALOGUE No. 49 (of second-hand 
books and pamphlets), as to contents, is the best I 





have published. A.S. CLARK, 174 Fulton 8t., New York 





Published 

Every Saturday 
and giving about 
3500 pages a year 


Science and Art 
Politics, Discovery 


Fiction and Poetry 


FREE. 


THE LIVING AGE 





EACH WEEKLY NUMBER contains without abridgment, the 
most interesting and important contributions to the 
periodicals of Great Britain and the Continent. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS of knowledge and discussion which in- 


of the terest intelligent readers, with fiction and poetry. 
World’s Best | ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS of striking articles from Conti 
Literature nental sources are made expressly for the magazine by 
abitinn its own staff of translators. 


| A SHORT STORY and an instalment of a Serial Story will 
appear in each issue. 
A MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT presents readings from the most 


important new books, editorial notes on books and au 
thors, and a list of the books of the month. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a year. Single numbers 15 cents. 


Biography 


Literary Criticism 





A REMARKABLE OFFER. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE LIVING AGE may receive with it THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


or PUBLIC OPINION for only $6.75 a year; or for $7.2 HARPER'S MONTHLY or SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, or any other $3.00 periodical published inthe U. S. 


This offer is good only to absolutely NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE LIVING AGE. 

To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1900, remitting before Jan. 1, 

the weekly numbers of 1899 issued after receipt of their subscription, will be sent PREE. 
THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 





Novels on India Paper 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


TO BE ISSUED MONTHLY 


Charles Dickens’s Novels 
Complete in about 1s Volumes 


Now ready (2 vols.), THE PICKWICK PAPERS and NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. These 
volumes are printed on the thinnest printing paper in the world; yet it is perfectly opaque and 
very strong. The type is long primer, and the printing is clear, so that reading it is a delight. 
Convenient for the pocket, only 644 by 414 inches and extremely light. 


‘** One of the most remarkable feats of modern book-making.'’— The Churchman. 
Uniform with above 


Wrm. M. Thackeray’s Works 
Now Ready, ‘Vanity Fair.’’ 
PRICE, CLOTH, GILT TOP, $1.00 per volume. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th St., New York 




















.WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


In its Various Attractive Bindings it Makes the 
CHOICEST GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


What better, wiser, or more acceptable gift could be made than a copy 
of the International? It is a vast storehouse of valuable information 
arranged in a convenient form for hand, eye, and mind. It is more 
_— -_ than any other lexicon in the world. It should be in every 

usehold. 


We also publish Webster’s Collegiate with a Valuable 
Pronouncing Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases, etc. 


? 





ee 









GET| 
ihild 


















asgortment of catalogues 
at reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 





(Mention Uda Gdvertisement and receive a discount.) 


conta, | west ORANE F. W. CHRISTERN 
DISCOUNTS. | "sddressIR. GRANT.” | (DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
uotations. An 


Before buying books write for 
and slips of books 





429 Sth Ave., bet. and 30th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign 5 Aponte fer the leadiog 
Pari ; itish uw 
Teul ” rye es Catalogues 


i ie 





. B. GRANT, Books 
90 W. conor : NEW YORK. 
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TIFFANY 
Favrile Glass 


FOR GIFTS 
FAVRILE GLASS, made 


by special processes under the 
personal supervision of MR. 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY exclu-. 


sively in our own furnaces, is 
now as favorably known in Eng- 
land and on the Continent as in 
America. A wide range of selec- 
tion is afforded by the large num- 
ber of objects made in FA VRILE 
GLASS alone and in combina- 
tion with metal, at prices from 
one dollar to five hundred dollars 


or more: Some are here given: 
Vases Powder Boxes 
Bowls Perfume Bottles 
Plaques Fewel Boxes 

Table Glass Handkerchief Boxes 
Finger Bowls Cigar Fars 

Ice Plates Picture Lights 
Fruit Plates Candlesticks 

Olive Plates Cigar Lamps 
Sorbet Glasses Desk and Reading 
Salt-Cellars Lights 


Gas Fixtures 
Electric Fixtures 
Portable Lamps 
Standing Lamps 
Hanging Lanterns 


Decanters 
Liqueur Sets 
Tea Stands 
Tea Screens 
Cracker Fars 


Rose ‘Fars Lamp, Electric and 

Vinaigrettes Candle Shades 

Salts Bottles and Globes 

Ink Stands  Fardinieres 

Paper Window Transpa- 
Weights rencies 


TIFFANY 
STUDIOS 


(TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING CO.) 


Illustrated Historical Booklets sent upon request— 
(1) Favrile Glass, (2) Lamps and Fixtures, (3) 
Glass Mosaic, (4) Memorial Windows, (5) Me- 
morial Tablets, (6) Monuments. 


333-341 Fourth Ave., New York 





Noe 


Gloves. 


Fowne’s, Dent’s, and Courvoisier’s Gloves. 
Riding, Driving, and Evening Dress Gloves. 


Umbrellas. 


Martin’s Umbrellas. 


Lap Robes. Rich Furs. 


Broadway K 1 90h st. 


NEW YORK 





FATIGUE 
Is Not Necessary to Good Work. 


THE DENSMORE 
TYPEWRITER 





does good work and does it easily. 
‘ s ball bearings in the type bars partly account 
or 
A request in person or by letter brings a cata- 
logue, 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 


316 Broadway, New York. 
Brentano's Edition 


THE STANDAR 
OPERAGLASS 


finn bears Music: L, 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 
CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published iy. 
Brack Letler 
and RE BOND STRELT’ LONDON ENG. 


OOKS.—AH# Out-of-print Books supplied, 
no matter on what sub, 
world over as the 


tempore: ne 
1218 Sonn Bright Sirect, REIS ohitAR BOGxSHOF 


























, Registered Trade Mark, 


For Holiday Gifts 


Table Cloths and. 
Napkins 


Put up in Boxes bearing the 
Seal of 


“The Linen Store.” 


The most notable produc- 
tions in design and workman- 
ship of Irish, Scotch, Barnsley, 
Flemish, French, German, and 
Austrian manufacturers. Cloths 
to suit any table. We quote 
for a popular size. Cloth, 
2x2% yards, with 1 doz Din- 
ner Napkins to match, at 
$4-75, 5-75, 6.75, 7-75, 8.50, 
10.00, 12.00, 15.00, 16.50, 18.00, 
20.50, and upwards. 


James McCutcheon &Co. 


14 West 23d St., New York. 


A Pittsburg Gentleman, 


living on Wallingford St. in that city, 
writes in reference to The Augusta-Vic- 
toria Empress Shoulder Shawls: ‘‘My 
wife and daughter were so much pleased 
with the shawl that they have decided to 
have a second one. Of all the shawis I 
have seen I must say The Augusta-Vic- 
toria are the finest that have come to my 
notice, and I advise every gentleman to 
buy one for his wife and daughter.’’ 
Have you ordered one? 

They are hand-woven, about 40 inches 
square, with 6-inch fringe, warp silk, 
woof wool, in light green, delicate pink, 
recherché red, light 
white or black color. 


Postpaid and registered for $7.50. 


THE SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 





lue, stylish yellow, 




















